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‘THE OLD ALMANAC’ 


gg torrent of great events which has broken over 
urope this spring, forcibly calls attention to a branch 
literature which we have been accustomed to hold 
n some degree. of credit, on account of its presumed 
pstructive character, but which has of late years been 
ecasionally spoken of in a different strain—that is to 
y, as little better than an old almanac. One cannot 
ut ask if history is really a useful branch of know- 
when we find that it did not serve to prepare 
overnments for the late revolutions, nor even to give 
he public the least premonition of their coming. 
History, one would imagine, ought to be in public 
fairs what experience is to private individuals—the 
ide to the sequence of events, showing what effects 
e sure to flow from certain causes, and thus enabling 
tatesmen to avoid wrong, and choose right courses. 
etno one can say that history ever appears to act in 
way, or indeed to be anything else than a commu- 
icator of mere information as to the things of the 
in some places dry, in others romantic and enter- 
ining, but never a lamp to the feet of living nations. 
merchants Itis unfortunate, but true. One reason palpably is, 
visions for MBhat it is difficult, out of the great mass of events pro- 
ced by the contending passions, the ignorance and 
knowledge of men, to eliminate maxims as to cause 
effect. Corresponding with the jumble of the past, 
is a jumble of the present, causing men to attri- 
te the events of history to very different causes, 
ing as their prejudices and general cast of mind 
y direct: thus some will think the civil war a con- 
nce of the obstinacy and bad faith of the king, 
ile others attribute it wholly to the restless zeal of 
puritantic party; so that to each man this whole 
tells a different story, and leaves a different con- 
lusion ; and a similar crisis might occur next year with- 
our being in the least enlightened beforehand as to 
best way of treating it, or acting under it, by what 
place in the seventeenth century. Our written 
ories, and even the daily comments of our news- 
take accordingly two, if not more sets of views 
everything that has ever happened, or is in the way 
happening ; one representing all progress as a direct 
ce of good, while another sets it down as an evil, 
yy made so far harmless by the good sense of those 
0 hold to the old ways. In such circumstances, how 
it to be wondered at that no possessor of power 
to know whether he may safely resign a part 
it, with a view of retaining the remainder, or whether 
is not safer for him to take his chance with an abso- 
resistance to all change? 
Another stultifying cause is of a more radical nature 
mely, that the world is always making a cer- 
however slow progress from inferior to better 


ideas, as well as feelings: its tendency at any one 
time is to act on superior considerations to what ani- 
mated it at any preceding period; this being a result 
of that growth of civilisation which arises from other 
causes. History is thus thrown into the awkward pre- 
dicament of being a teacher of that which is superior 
to itself. It reports the doings of savagery to the days 
of chivalry, and the deeds of chivalry to the times of 
peaceful industry. It exhibits the evils of superstition 
to those who have long learned to smile at superstition, 
and it prates of the maxims of narrow class selfishnesses 
to those who have attained the dignity of thinking that 
that only is good which is good for all. Thus it may 
warn—it may warn against the things that would lead 
to retrogression—an almost superfluous task, as far as 
appears; but it is ill qualified to guide or instruct in 
the onward path which most nations pursue. It is to 
be feared that, with the lamp thus hung up behind, 
nations are only confused by their own onward-thrown 
shadows, instead of being benefited by the light. There 
is such a thing as a love of history for the gratification 
it gives to taste as a branch of literature, and the charm 
which it exercises over those feelings by which we are 
linked to the past. Many are in this way made wor- 
shippers of ideas far below the standard of the age in 
which they live, giving up for a fancy or whim the 
study of those principles on which the progress of the 
nation is based. Thus are many men in a manner lost 
to the community, which otherwise might be benefited 
by their talents and their aspirations. 

Even although we could look at history without pre- | 
judice, and although it were less describable as a blind | 
leader of those who see a little better, there would 
remain one grand obstruction to our benefiting greatly 
from its narrations. Taking it as it is written, the | 
pass is too huge to be read by all. We would require 
to have any instruction which it contains drawn off, 
and essentialised down into some compact principles 
which could be readily comprehended. But who is to 
execute this task, or how is it to be executed? We 
could not move one step until we had a just and uni- 
versally-admitted view of the natural history of the 
human mind, showing what it is from which history 
(the acts of men) immediately proceeds. Is it an aérial 
conglomeration of unintelligible caprices, or is-it a thing 
acting under certain laws, which render its procedure 
in any degree a subject of calculation? We should also 
require to have arrived at some distinct understanding 
as to that unseen government under which human 
beings live and act. Is it conducted according to rule— 
that is, by a sequence of regular effects from certain 
causes—or is all done after the arbitrary dictates of an 
impenetrable will? The generality of men act upon 
the understanding that there is a natural order of things, 
by virtue of which evaporation is attended by an ab- 
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straction of heat, irritation follows insult, and honesty 
is the best policy: they see it in their own limited 
affairs; but when a revolution takes place in a state, 
or the convictions of a great body of people experience 
a change for the better, they pe sight of the connec- 
tion of cause and effect. They therefore read the 
grander and more instructive passages of history as 
they would read a fairy tale or a Greek tragedy ; never 
dreaming that, if these things are exempt from a natural 
order, they can give forth no lesson whatever as to the 
determination of future affairs. Now, as for a just 
system of mental philosophy, and a correct view of the 
Divine government of the world, they will come when 
things are ripe to produce them ; but while they do not 
exist, we do not see that much good can be derived 
from history. Any good that is derived must be em- 
pirical and uncertain, and we cannot expect it to operate 
extensively for the benefit of mankind. 

For these reasons, it seems to us that history, not- 
withstanding all the brilliant names connected with it, 
is only a series of chronicles. It is curious and inte- 
resting in many parts, as merely telling us of what has 
been done in such and such times and spots of earth. 
Some noble and affecting passages are scattered over 
it. It often pleases a high taste, as pictures do. But 


as a view of what human beings are, perform, and 


suffer in certain circumstances, or as a guide to them in 
future contingencies—being only a field for the conten- 
tion of prejudices, not a temple for the exhibition of 
ascertained principles—it is nearly altogether useless. 
A man may be an ill-informed man who is wholly un- 


acquainted with it; but those who have studied it most 


thoroughly, will be not a whit more advanced in philo- 
sophy, or better fitted to address themselves to new 


crises, if such should occur. We readily admit, how- 


ever, that, even as information, it is desirable, and it 


should have a place in the liberal knowledge of every 


man who aspires to be something more than a mere 
dcer of drudgery, or a medium between one generation 
and another. 

Perhaps, as in the case of meteorology, which, not 
being yet a science, has nevertheless a number of axioms 


| resting on common observation, so there may be in his- 


tory, pending its arrival at a philosophical character, 
some dicta of sufficiently obvious truthfulness to entitle 
them to notice. For instance, there is always this dis- 
advantage attending a new government, which has 
come into existence by the victory of one system over 
another, that it has to take strong measures for its own 
preservation. With the best intentions, therefore, as to 
liberty, it may be forced into being a very arbitrary 
and even tyrannical force. An old government, with 
not so good intentions, may be milder and more endur- 
able, by reason of its being in such security that it can 
act easily and good-naturedly. This is perhaps the 
explanation of what caused Madame Roland’s dying 
sentence— Oh, Liberty, what deeds are done in thy 
name!’ It is one of the considerations which might 
give pause to extreme men, if extreme men could see 
aught but their own ideas. On the other hand, it may 
be held as tolerably well settled by experience, that 
governments and institutions are generally their own 
most dangerous enemies, and that their destruction 
usually partakes much of the character of suicide. 
Mankind are, after all, not difficult to govern. Most of 
them are too much engrossed by their own affairs, to 
be much disposed to rigid criticism on state matters, so 


| that these are only conducted with a decent regard to 


the general interest. It therefore is a strong presumption 
against any political system, that it is the subject of 
violent discontent. And it must depend on its own good 
sense whether, having established such a difficulty, it is 
to get over it or not. Real good intention towards the 
many will relieve it, while dogged egotism will of course 
be apt to prove ite ruin. Another observation .’ that 
when a government is too much centralised, and the 
people having everything done for them by paid func- 
| tionaries, the popular faculties are liable to be benumbed, 


for want of exercise in things a little beyond their co 
mon range, and the state loses genuine strength acco: 
ingly. It seems to be not less certain that count 
having a common government ought to be ethnolo 
cally one; that is to say, certain natural affinities ( 
nities being at the basis of sympathies) are required 
the people living under one political system, in ordg 
that it may be a well-working system. If a union } 
taken place, it must have been brought about in sud 
circumstances as to preserve for each member of 
partnership entire self-respect, otherwise, certainly, th 
member will never cease to be a source of annoyance 
its associate. In these and a few other deductions 
plain and oft-recurring facts, there is scarcely an 
proach made to philosopliy, but they nevertheless h 
a certain paper-currency value, as representing 
which remains in the cellars of the bank. They 
sent, it is to be feared, all the wisdom that is as yet 
be had from ‘ the Old Almanac.’ 


THE RUNAWAY SHIP. 
A SALT YARN. 
One afternoon watch, two seamen were~seated face 
face astride the fore-topmast cross-trees of a large Indi 
man homeward-bound, which had all her canvas, stud 
ding-sails included, spread to the south-east trade- wind 
that slants upward from the Cape towards the equate 
The breeze was freshening, and the sails which, abe 
noon, were murmuring and rustling, now slept full; 
everything drew, as the wind had been hauled alittle a 
the ship’s starboard quarter ; her head lying about wes 
by-north, and she going about eight knots through tf 
water; just bending now and then enough to give the 
lee yardarms a pleasant slope to port, and over the blu 
surface, which already looked darker and brisker, with 
little tops of white in our shadow to windward. With 
the privilege of a watch below, I was lying over the top 
sail-yard, in the bunt by the mast, my feet upon th 
foot-rope, and a spyglass in my hand, through which! 
took an occasional glance at a vessel on the horizon, 
supposed to be a frigate. It was so hot and close in my 
berth on the half-deck, that this employment was no 
small luxury, joined to that of seeing others kept 
work, feeling the air out of the foot of the top-gallan' 
sail, and looking down into the water, where the sh 
of every fish that came near the surface was clearly 
defined in a greenish light, and the coveys of glittering 
flying-fish sprang ever and anon like swallows from 
one wave to another in the distance. The white decks 
stretched below, with the boys knotting their yarns m 
the forecastle, the sailmaker at his canvas in the waist, 
and the quarterdeck out of sight, where the first and 
second mates were busy getting the mizen backstays 
set up. Before me lay half the ocean-circle, beaw 
tifully azure-tinted, where a long line of white clouds 
were gathered, in contrast to the clear region of th 
breeze astern. Up above my head shot the white swell 
of top-gallant, royal, and sky-sails, the former of which 
half concealed me from the two sailors, although theit 
legs dangled from the cross-trees over my back, while its 
shadow secured them from the hot sun. One was pas 
ing the ball of spun-yarn for his companion, who was 
twisting it with his sewing-mallet round the shrouds @ 
the royal-mast, which had been re: well chafed bare 
by seven months’ work and weather. The easy conver 
sation with which this task was Coolie found a ready 
cavesdropper in me, since it smacked of the brine, and 
was in no respect checked by the neighbourhood of 4 
youngster from the other watch. In the present case it 
= cera! to a yarn, which I took care to log # 
as possible soon after; a yarn in the day- 

rmay 7 happening in such a sequestered situation 
this, being more valuablé from its unpremeditated) 
nature. 

‘Hold on there with the ball, Bob,’ said the o 
parenthetically, and at intervals; ‘ and give us a dip & 
the tar. Now pass away, and take the turn out o’ 
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Well ye see, bo’,’ he continued, ‘ Jim Taylor an’ 
you knows Jim?—that voy’ge we'd been having a 
cruise ashore after the South-Sea trip, and the 
shot-lockers was beginnin’ to turn rather low ; but still, 
as we'd seen so much togefher, we made it up to go 
chums for another spell. I’d two or three offers of a berth 
myself, but short trips wouldn’t go down with me at no 
time, after I knocked off apprentice: there’s somethin’ 
low an’ humbuggin’ about ’em, to my taste, as keeps a 


ly, thay man neither green nor blue, neither seein’ life nor the 
rapes an’ tarnally ready to get sick over a yard; so 
ns fron Fve Managed to keep a midship helm atwixt the two 
an apf tacks of a coaster and a man-o’-war’s-man. Jim, too, 
oss h he was rather down in the mouth about a love consarn, so 


we stuck together like a pair o’ purchase-blocks bowsed 
chock onend. Every forenoon we stands round Liv’pool 
Docks in company, under easy sail, twigging all the craft, 
as you may suppose, an’ overhaulin’ the good an’ bad 
on ’em, like a couple of bo’suns. Berths at that 
time was plenty, and hands scarce; so it was the more 
hard to please Jim an’ I. We wanted to see some’ere as 
we hadn’t seen afore, with a smart craft under us,a reg’lar 
true-blue for skipper, good living, and a fok’sle full of 
jolly dogs. We spells out all the tickets in the rigging 
of the passage-craft, with the port, and time of sailing; 
and says Jim, just as I was stepping on the gangway 
“ Hold on, Harry, bo’, let’s go round the China 
first.” And says I, at sight o’ their heavy poops, 
an’ Dutch bows, and tumble-home top-sides, all reg’lar- 
going and holystone, “None o’ yer loo’ardly tea- 
canister affairs for me. Don’t ye twig that there 
lubberly splice in the forerigging?” Again we'd fancy 
‘Badoes, or Lima, or Rio, or Valparaiso; but speakin’ 
truth, my notion was for some sort of out-o’-the-way- 
come-venture or another, where we'd see life once in a 
while, and turn to again on the sober tack. So all said 
an’ done, we fought shy of an offer: as the “old man” 
hauled close on us, we squared away, tops our boom, 
an’ was off with a touch of our tarpaulins, an’ “I 
doesn’t think as how I’m a goin’ for to ship this 
voy'ge, yer honour,” for which we got curses enough 
to split the main-taups’l, ye know. 

‘Hows’ever, one forenoon watch, as we was both 
backing and filling alongside of the Queen’s Dock, 
fall of bluff-bowed Danish timberers, Norway logs the 
colour of rosin, and yer wall-sided, kettle - bottomed 
American cotton - wagons, I seed as fine a barque- 
tigged craft as I ever clapped eyes upon moored out 
in the middle to a Swedish brig. She was clipper- 
cut about the bows; level bowsprit in a line with her 
tun; a long sheer, but plenty of beam before the waist; 
high topsides, black out, but painted yellow within, and 
ayellow streak on her. Her sticks had a bit of a rake 
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a with short lower-masts, and the yards black; but 
cloudy M2 & pair o’ slapping tall topmasts as she had, I never 
n of them @ in a craft of her size: an’ I could see with half an 
site swell 7® though both lower an’ taups’l yards was cock- 
of which billed up an’ down dock-fashion, they’d the weather- 


atm of any ship in the dock. “That chap’s Boston- 
built, Jim,” says I, “for five guineas—reg’lar go-ahead, 
and no mistake. Why, she’ll spread near half the cloths 


ed in her main-taups’l of a twenty-eight sloop-o’-war!” 
rouds di _My eyes!” says Jim, with a shiver like, “how she'd 
fed bart dive into a head sea though! She'd cut through the 
7 conver comb of a Cape swell afore it ’ad time to rise.” “ That's 
la ready neither here nor there,” I says: “ but I'd like to know 
rine, ropes o’ what she’s after: I’ve a notion it’s somé’at 


of & taut bowline. She wants a third of bein’ down to 
her bearings, though they're clearing for out a’ready, 
yesee.” Accordin'ly, Jim an’ me uses the freedom to 
round, and step over two or three other craft, to 
oly near look at the Yankee. Her mate was roaring 


ood of & 
nt case it 
to log a 
the day- 
uation af 


veditated: & young bull to a hand aloft that was sendin’ up 

t and royal-yards; and, “ Well,” says I to 
the o “ it’s clear they doesn’t savvey sendin’ up a’ gallant- 
a dipdl here, like they did in the old Pacific. Twig the 
ito’ : he’s taken the line wrong side o’ that backstay. 


8 look out; here goes!” I makes one spring into her 


rigging, up to the fore-top, bears off the yard, fists the 
tackle, and clears it, and had the spar rigged out in 
no time. Down I comed to the rail by a topmast 
backstay, but no sooner nor the ill-looked customer of 
a mate opened on me with his jaw. 

“Who told you to shove your oar in?” says he, 
“you tarnation British ‘loper! I guess you want to 
book yourself pretty slick; but you don’t enter this 
voy’ge, so be off!” “ Axes your parding, sir,” says 
I, winking to my chum; “an’ hopes no offence, sir; 
but I thou’t ye wanted a lift that time. You doesn’t 
begrudge a poor fellow’s flippers a little tar, sir, after 
fisting the blankets so long ashore?” “Top yer boom 
in the twinkling of a handspike,” says he; “that’s 
all I’ve got to say to ye.” “Ay, ay, sir,” says I, 
though I hung in the wind notwithstanding; for that 
moment I twigs a big-beamed fellow come aboard 
astarn of him, as I took to be the skipper—a hook- 


long-togged coat three cloths under his size; but he 
didn’t look afeared on a gale o’ wind. 

“Well, Mr Fisher,” says he, overhaulin’ me all the 
time out of his weather-eye, “be so g as get them 
two new taups’ls out o’ the half-deck, and bend them. 
You don’t seem but a smartish hand,” says he to me 
when the mate was gone aft—“ you don’t, my lad, for 
British growed. Been ‘down east,’ I reckon, now?” 
“Yes, sir,” says I; “I sailed onst with the Garrick 
liner, out an’ home.” “ Thought so,” says he. “ Well, 
now, if I was short-handed, I don’t know but I might a 
shipped you this trip.” ‘“ No harm done, sir,” says I. 

‘Well, ye see, Bob, the short yarn of it was, the 
Yankee skipper ships us both, at eighteen dollars 


what they called “notions.” The barque’s name 
was the “ Declaration,” Eikabode Tappan, master: 
we didn’t know till after she'd only eight of a crew 
before the mast when we fell aboard of him. ‘Fact, we 
heard from an old shipmate next day, as Ike Tappan, 
they called him, was well known in the Gibraltar 
waters for a sharp hand, that knew precious little of 
lunars, an’ never was heard on with a full-manned ship; 
she was ’tarnally runnin’ away with ’em, and missing 
her port, like one o’ “ God’s ships,” as they used to 
christen the Yankees. Never an underwriter of ’em all 
would insure the Declaration; but bein’ one o’ the 
owners himself, an’ always somehow fallin’ on his feet, 
no man overhauled the craft. “She’s a slap-up boat,” 
says Jim to me; “an’ he’s a prime seaman, I ¢ a 
stand; but I’li bet next voy’ge, Ike Tap 
some’at new, an’ spicy to the bargain. I never 
her Liverpool-away afore.” 

* Well, Bob, a night or two after, as we was going into 


wed 


affair by the docks, who does we meet comin’ out but 
our new skipper, yard-arm with a long-togged shore- 
goin’ chap, as I fancied, under a false rig, and steerin’ 
shy. Hard-a-port it was, and we sights the two down 
street, bein’ a blowy night, making stiff tacks for the 
door of a Jew slop-shop to wind’ard. ‘“ Somethin’s i’ 
the wind, Jim,” says I, “sure enough.” The next day 
we goes down to hoist our dunnage aboard, where we 
finds no un but the shipkeeper, and a Boston boy washin’ 
decks, ontil the skipper hi’self come up the companion, 
with one we took for a new hand, in a red shirt, canvas 
togs, and a sou’-wester on his head for all the world 
like a Lunnun dustman’s, “My eye, Harry,” says 
Jim, “ twig the green; mark them hands o’ his. That 
fellow’s sarved his time with ould Noab, I’m thinking, 
an’ slept the watches ever since.” “ Well, I'm blessed,” 
says I, “if that aint the same chap he had in tow last 
night, an’ rigged out a cloth over strong to begin with.” 

“ Now, my man,” says the skipper to him, “ tarn to 
aloft, and tar down them lifts an’ backstays.” “ Ay, 
ay, sir,” says he, quite ready like, though I wish you 
see what a long face he at first dip into the tar 


can, A smart, knowing-like chap he was, though he 


nose gentleman, clean-shaved, an’ black i’ the jaw, | 
with two fists like leading-blocks, an’ rigged out in a | 


a month, bound to Noo Orlaing, with a cargo of | 


the Hothouse Tavern, as they calls that big skylight | 
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| from under.” 


put his feet into the ratlins like a post-boy, an’ went 


| up a bit at a time, smearin’ all in his way, instead of 


from the mast-head down, till of a sudden smash comes 
the can on deck out o’ the maintop, without, “Stand 
The whole forenoon, I do b’lieve,: if 
the skipper didn’t keep that poor devil going aloft, out 


| on the yards, an’ gettin’ the ropes by heart, in a drizzle 


of rain, and after every one else was gone. I couldn’t 
make it out at all, ontil we hears the day after, just 
afore haulin’ through the dockway at flood, as how 


|| there was a reg’lar bobbery kickin’ up about docks: a 
|| dozen out-bound craft boarded by p’lice and gov’ment 
|| officers, all about some quill-driving don that had cut 


his stick with a sight o’ money. As soon as I caught 


|| the hand in the red shirt lookin’ over his shoulder, I 
| smoked the rig in a moment, an’ says the skipper, 
| “You, Smith, up to the fore-taups’l yard, an’ over- 


haul the gear.” There was only Jim an’ me, and 
the two mates, an’ some dock-wallopers on deck, 
hard tailing on to the warp-ropes, an’ a couple o’ ship’s 
boys aloft; the other hands came out in a boat as we 
dropped down. Just as we sheers round into the 
river, there was'a large New York steamer, paddles 
backed and ’scape-pipe roaring, and full of passengers, 
as was being sarched from stem to starn, where they 
found the gentleman’s traps aboard sure enough, with- 
out hi’self. Nor no sooner was we abeam of her, but 
a boat pulls alongside, and three officers jumps up the 
gangway. 

“Got any passengers aboard, captain?” says they. 
“Not as long as my name’s Eikabode Tappan,” says 
he; “’taint a payin’ consarn, I expect.” “ Look sharp 
aloft there, and loose that fore-taups’l,” sings out the 
skipper; and I couldn’t help grinning when I squints 
up, an’ sees the chap with the red shirt bent over 
the yard, after havin’ to hail, “ Ay, ay, sir,” as gruff 
asa bo’sun. “Bear a hand there, ye lubber; overhaul 
the reef-tackles an’ cluelins—d’ye hear? Forrud there, 
sheet home fore-taups’l.” “ Must look into your cabins, 
sir,” says the officers. “ Well, if it’s law,” says the skip- 
per, “I can’t go ag’in it; but a fair wind can’t wait, 
you know, gents,” says he, “ an’ I shouldn’t like to break 
my rule ag’in passengers. I reckon we're gettin’ a good 
deal o’ way upon her.” By the time they comed on 
deck again, we had the two taups'ls, fores’l, and spanker 
set upon her, and I was at the wheel, the hands aboard 
rigging out the jib-boom; and, “ Well,” thinks I, as they 
got down the side to pull back, “if it had been but a 
frigate’s reefer instead, he’d have hauled on a different 
rope, Captain Tappan.” Hows’ever, we soon caught a 
good wind; and by the way the windmills along the 
heights went whirling round, we expected a staggering 
breeze past the Point. How she did take it, too, on 
them two slapping taups’ls o’ hers, the moment she got 
the full weather, blue out o’ the Irish Channel, with a 
smart swell! Hard work it was grinding her wheel 
down ; but she came to in a twinkling, ready to fly into 
it. I saw how it ‘ud be at wonst: with that spread of 
canvas, and them heavy spars, with the hands we had, 
in a gale and on a wind, we'd no more be able to reef or 
hand the two taups’ls or courses nor as many school- 
boys. Hows’ever, we was scarce well out from the land, 
when somethin’ more came on our look-out; surging 
over it with a flash up the bows, all hands busy gettin’ 
ship-shape, I hears the skipper sing out to his black 
stoo’ard below, to hand him up the glass. There was a 
telegraph goin’ upon the headland, which the drift on it 
couldn’t be seen, until the smoke of a large steamer was 
sighted to win’ward, through the haze, headin’ for us 


the old man, “ what's this? I ain’t” -—— 
-funneled,” puts in the grumpy mate, 

the glass—“a steam -frigate, I cal- 
“No!” says the captain; “ you don’t—— 
And gives a long whistle, seein’ as 

just at that moment comes out a 
a gay waptey pea hn betas 7 help! gun. 
ag 6 a long un,” says the mate. “Clap on jib, 


behind one o’ | the binnacle 


there,” sings out Captain Tappan. “ Set the gaff-taupg 
and royals, Mr Fisher,” says he; “and keep her up 
int, lad,” to me. Away we cracks, with the craft 
best foot, balling off eleven knots pleasantly. 
had the heels of the steamer; but if that wasn’t en 
what does we see her do shortly, but stand across th 
New-Yorker’s course, to overhaul her the second ty 
By the second dog-watch, it bein’ late season and sog 
dark, we'd lost sight of ’em both. Our Yankee skit 
per’s fashion was to close-reef all afore turning iy 
man-o’-war style, if the weather was fickle in n 
waters, otherways there was no keeping the cfaft ix 
hand: it took all on us to one yafd at a turn, so 
may fancy what it would a’ been in a blow! 
the next day, havin’ stood well to the east’ard, m 
sees nought o’ the smoke - flag, “ Admiral Jones) 
pennant,” as we used to call it in the old Pacific, 
so cracks on everything that would draw till mom. 
ing, when it fell a pretty dead calm, with a sw 
off the mouth of the British Channel. About fox 
bells i’ the arternoon we sees our queer custome 
from the fok’sle come ’pon deck out o’ the cabin, ing 
pilot-coat: all at onst the fellow hails the skippe 
through the skylight, and there, sure enough, was, 
smoke to west’ard of us, just over the smooth o’ th 
water-line, when we rolled. By five bells you could 
the two funnels quite plain, the steamer seemin’ly havi 
cruized the two days to win’ward of our course, fora 
airin’ to her hands, an’ then comed back to pick us m 
The captain looks at his chap, an’ then at the steame, 
“ Yes,” says he, taking the cigar out of his teeth, “ that) 
considerable nasty, I expect?” An’I did feel for th 
other fellow from his looks. “ Well,” says the skipper, 
“ there’s a cloud brewin’ to win’ward though. Well 
have it hot an’ heavy from the nor’west directly. La 
aloft there, all hands, to reef taups’ls?” And he take 
the wheel from the hand aft. “ Close reef,” he sing 
out, as soon as we'd got hold on the earrings. The yard 
was braced round, and the swell rose in no time: th 
cloud was all round the weather-side in a quarter of a 
hour, as black-blue as you please, and the red sun goi’ 
down through it, till the tops of the heavy swells was 
red as blodd. It was quite dark in that quarter, when 
hears the thud, thud o’ the steamer’s paddles, and h 
engine clanking, an’ over out o’ the cloud she comes 
black as night, right upon the comb of a sea; and 
in a moment it was white foam, pouring down the water 
side, and her full jib and gaff-s'ls jibing as she went 
round. Up we went above her, looking on to her ded 
over the smoke; the men at stations, and a gun 
out to loo’ard. “ Port, port,” sings out our skippe, 
“keep full.” The steamer’s pipe roared like thunde 
and she kept givin’ a stroke now an’ then; the captais 
ap a a nant stood up on the paddle-box, holding ot 
yy a rail. 

“What barque’s that?” screams out the captaia 
through his speakin’-trumpet; and afore there wi 
time to hail—* Round to, and keep under my quar 
ter till the squall’s over—her Majesty’s.ship Sale 
mander.” “ Daresn’t do it, captain,” sings out th 
skipper. “I'll dismast you then, by ——” 
wind took us just then on the top of a sea, main- ups’ 
swung full, and away we went, with no time to rise 
the swell, shippin’ a tremendous horsehead, that 
every one off his feet holding on. Our last sight of 
steam-frigate, she was plungin’ off one green comber 
another, half her length, out against the light, and 
weather-flipper whirling round, feelin’ for the w 
an’ the next minute buried up to the grating in a fo 
She'd her wrong side to us, or I don’t doubt she'd | 
let drive off the top o’ the wave with that infarnal long 

teen. 


| 


eigh 
* When the Declaration rose again, hows’ever, it w 
dark; nothin’ to be seen but the foam gle 
ig, and a white line ’twixt sky an’ sea to win’ward, 


lamp in-board. It took two of us at 
wheel, hard up an’ hard down, to hold her; runnin’ 
straight suth’ard as might be, under nothin’ but span 


Ha 
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close taups'ls, and foretopmast-stays'l; wind blowing 


abeam, and a blast o’ rain. About three bells 
the weather cleared a little, with a break 
tostarnward. All of a suddent the look-out on the fore- 
hails out, “ Light, ho! two lights hard on the lee- 
.” And the captain goes aloft to overhaul them. 
Down he comes—* Cape You-shan’t right ahead, Mr 
Fisher,” says he : “ we'll never weather it under this can- 
yas, an’ carn’t go about neither. Up there! shake out 
reefs! swig up taups’l-halyards!” says he. An’ up goes 
thehigh cloth against the scud to loo’ard, till we made out 
the two lights from the wheel, drawin’ end on, low down 
betwixt the swells as she pitched aloft. “Split them 
two lights,” says he to the wheel, “ or we’re ashore in 
an hour. her well up, my lads,” says he; “ loose 
away the mains’l there.” “ She'll never bear it,” says 
the mate. “ Don’t know the Declaration yet, Mr Fisher, 
I guess,” says he. “ Board maintack there, ride him 
down with a will, men. Haul aft the sheet.” Well 
how she pitched, an’ drove right under, shippin’ green 
seas over the weather-chains! She hove a fellow over 
the wheel without, “ By your leave;” an’ the maintack 
surged like a capstan-fall, every strand with a pur- 
chase on it. “It’s blowing harder,” says the mate. 
“Half an hour, and we’re off,” says the skipper. But 
sure enough, by that time we was reeling through— 
down head and up again, like a Dutchman’s'cow—first a 
howl through the rigging, and then acalm in the trough, 
things lookin’ black for the masts of her. “ Ease off 
the maintack,” sings out the skipper; “ an’ stand by 
to brail up and furl.” ‘Ticklish work it was to do as 
much as the first; but hand the sail we couldn’t, with 
the captain and his passenger at the wheel to free all 
hands ; so out in the brails we let it blow, like a fisher- 
man’s bladders, an’ got up to reef taups’ls coaster- 
fashion. As soon as the halyards was let go, cluelins 
an’ reef-tackles chock up, the sail drove into the lee- 
rigging, jammed through the shrouds, every square a 
bag o’ wind ; ship careening right down to loo’ard ; the 
like to slide us off, if it didn’t shake us; an’ not a 
on deck to touch a rope. We couldn’t compass it 
nohow; an’ the mate sings out to the wheel to luff a 
little, and shake the sail. “ Furl it!” roars out the cap- 
tain, giving her a weather-spoke or two; an’ sartinly 
we did get up the head-leeches of the sail, and the gas- 
kets d round one yard-arm, when up slap comes 
the foot of it in the blast, with a noise like thunder, 
hammering our heads an’ blindin’ us till the whole was 
free again. Not having her jib neither, she was just 
broaching to with that bit of a luff, when the fo’taups'l 
saved her: snap went the martingale-stay as it was, 
and she carried away her jib-boom in the first pitch. 
The skipper filled away in a moment, grinding the 
helm hard up, and singin’ out to us to leave the sail, an’ 
sheet it half home again; so off she stood, squaring 
yards before the wind, easing off sheets, flying over it 
with a roll. We couldn’t take another stitch off her; 
an’ if I ever seed a craft runnin’ away with her masters, 
that was it. Hows’ever, the mornin’ was broke, and 
straight down the Bay of Biscay for the two mortal 
Watches we goes, before the stiffest nor’-easter I remem- 
bers, without lying to. She made easier weather, the 
al’ays said, on a drive as with-a helm lashed. 
At night I didn’t like the looks of it noway; the sea 
Was gettin’ tremendous; the wind pinned ye to the 
ing; and as cowld as a man could stand, though 
‘twas as dry as oakum, ’cept for the spray. 

“ Them sticks wont stand it, cap’en,” says the mate, 
lookin’ aloft like a stargazer, an’ as gloomy as the 
bowsprit end. “ You don’t know them sticks, Mr 
Fisher,” says the skipper. “I may say I raised ’em and 
smoked ‘em myself. They're as tough as whalebone, 
They'll stand it, if the cloth don't.” “True enough, 
tir,” says the mate; an’ a little after, just as she rose 
out of a lull, away doesn’t the fo'taups’l go, with such 
4 crack, out o’ the bolt-rope, clean away to loo’ard, 
like a of smoke. “ Set the mgen 3 sings out 
the skipper, “ and keep her up a bit, my lad.” 


*I thinks I sees that passenger-fellow’s face by the 
mizen-rigging, as he held on like death, and the barque 
hung over the black surge, up an’ down, like looking for 
her shadow in the troughs, and climbing the hill for fear 
on it, shipping the grim seas in her waist as she came 
up. if he didn’t show the white rag that time! 
an’ I thou’t myself as he’d done somethin’ bad. The 
men said he looked like a chap would ha’ been glad of 
the gallows ; and one swore his next trick at the helm to 
luff up into a sea, an’ lend a hand to sweep clear of him. 
Hows’ever, by the mornin’ watch our wind was laid a bit, 
an’ we driving as bare as we could to sou’-west, main- 
taups’l-yard still half down to the cap, with the sail set. 
The craft took it better nor ever I seed a craft do with 
the same sea on; but the mate said we’d run three 
degrees out of our course. By eight bells noon, what 
does the captain do but call all hands aft, to say as she’d 
never lie her course, he was goin’ to bear up and run 
due south, a three months’ trip for Monte Video. “I 
expect,” says he, “to make somethin’ of it thereaway, 
an’ a sight better market. So, my lads,” says he, “ if 
you'll ship, an’ no words, why I'll make it two dollars 
a-head warmer by the month.” Evety one looks at his 
neighbour, and grins as he walks forrud, seein’ as it was 
no use to growl, if we'd wanted. For one, I’d ha’ been 
ready cheer ship. “Mr Fisher,” says the skipper, 


“ square away the yards, and swig up that maintaups’l- 
yard. Down maintack, too; I see the wind’s mode- 
ratin’ pretty fast. Full an’ by, my man,” says he to the 
wheel; so away we cracked on her, with a starn sea 
running, for the Canaries. 

‘Long yarn, Bob, if I told you the rig our skipper 
played with the blockhead* at Monte Video, an’ them 
lubberly Brazil cruisers. All I’ve got to say now is, as 
it’s hard on eight bells, my chum an’ I heerd, on gettin’ 
back to Liverpool a couple o’ year after, as how that 
there chase of ours from the steam-frigate warn’t about 
the passenger at all, but a consarn of our sharp-sailin’ 
skipper’s, as only an Admiralty clerk could take the 
turns out on. I never knowed the rights on it; but 


I don’t doubt he kept clear o’ both the Channel and | 


Boston for a good spell.’ 

‘ Well, mate,’ said Bob, as he passed the ball for the 
last time, ‘give us the other yarn in the first watch.’ 
Whether Harry did so or not, I, belonging to the lar- 
board watch, had no opportunity of hearing it. 


HISTORY OF A SOD. 
* Always examine what other men reject as worthless.” 


WE may perhaps be thought jesting when we affirm that 
the history of a sod of grass is one of t interest ; and 
we are content to refer to what follows for our justification, 
as we state our serious conviction, that the reflections 
to which a little clump of green turf give rise, are replete 
«with instruction of no mean order. The sod before us, 
and the pen in hand, we must 
our investigation—investigate it historically, botanically, 
and chemically. Observing this order, we may first 
inquire how the sod took origin. If we examine its 
structure, we shall find that it is a thick and consis- 


roceed methodically to | 


tent mass of roots, which, by their countless entangle- | 


ments, have enclosed a quantity of the soil beneath in 
such a manner that it is scarcely to be separated from 
them. This structure enables us to remove the sod 
wholly from the surface of the place upon which it is 
found. How, then, was the foundation, so to » 
this mass of vegetable fibres and mould laid! If our sod 
was cut from the stony bosom of a rock, the answer lies 
far back in ages gone by. A tiny lichen began the 
work there; and after serving its purpose in coating the 
naked and desolate surface with a thin layer of v ble 
mould, it was at length vanquished by a stronger it- 
self in the form of a waving, clustering moss. The winds 
and tempests of years tried the courage of the moss, and 
many times threatened its utter destruction; but it still 


* Blockade. 


peak, of | 
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held firm. The lichen which preceded it had roughened 
the hard surface, and the ing fibres of the moss laid 
hold of the smallest inequalities. The rain descended, 
and the winds blew; but neither conquered ; for the 
moss flourished, and had a thriving family, which being 
rapidly joined by vagrant relations and friends, the rock 

to look green. This was the first robe. By and 
by the birds of a distant region found rest on the rock, 
and left behind them the undigested grains of herbs 
plucked and devoured many miles away. Of these, 
some lived, some remained dead. Of the living ones, 
eventually only a few survived, for some were too 
delicately appetised to exist on the thin face of their 
new cradle, and became rapidly choked by those 
sturdy rustics who were content with a draught of rain 
(containing a fraction of ammonia), and with such a 
minute amount of alkalies as was left by the mosses and 
lichens in their decaying remains. A wiry vegetation 
was now busy in constructing the foundation of the 
future sod. Little rootlets, tough as cords, and pushing 
themselves in every direction, bound together the loose 
and incoherent mass of decaying tissues, sand, and de- 
graded soil, which the previous occupants had left behind 


| them. The rock itself suffers change. Water and car- 


bonic acid attack it, and it slowly crumbles. The plants 


| now formed help the work ; they appropriate its ingre- 


dients ; the depth of soil increases. It has also become 
richer; consequently a better class of plants can live 


| thereon. Now the hardy-constitutioned wiry grass either 


dies of too much food, or is choked in retribution by the 
descendants of those which it formerly killed. The soft 
green blades of fragrant grasses come up, and paint the 
once gray and dreary landscape in the most refreshing 
colours. Year succeeds to year; the winter kills some; 
the spring awakens others; and the summer ripens the 
seeds of a multitude of grasses which the autumn shakes 
to the earth, and by its heavy rains, causes to take root 
in the soil. Layer after layer of roots overtops the last. 
All traces of the early mosses are lost in the brown 
humus at the bottom, so that one could scarcely form 
even a conjecture as to how the work began. 

But possibly our sod has been taken from a rich 
meacow, lying along the sides of a deep inland-pene- 
trating stream, thick, rank, and luxurious, with crowding 


|| blades and towering stems. This green meadow was 


once a quiet lake, or perhaps a part of a more tumultuous 
sea. From those ‘ heaven-kissing hills’ which form the 
rough, uneven outline of the horizon, and from which the 
stream takes origin, centuries have washed down tons 


| upon tons of alluvial soil. The waters of the lake grew 


shallow, aquatic plants fringed its edges, and assisted 
the process. The waters sank, the land rose. No sooner 
did it appear above the surface, than, as if with wings, 
the seeds of numberless grasses and other plants flew 
thither, and rapidly colonised the spot. But though the 
surface looked quickly green, much time must elapse 
before the due thickness of a sod is formed. Many a 
contest also will take place between sturdy docks, and 
noisome weeds, and the sweet-leafed grass, before the 
latter gains the entire supremacy; and in fact this it 
never absolutely succeeds in effecting without aid from 
man. In a few years this work, too, is completed, and 
the surface over which in bygone times the ripple rolled, 
or the billow heaved, now rejoices in a waving garment 


|| of the freshest 


So far for the pure history of the sod; now for its 
botany. Those who have never taken the pains to exa- 
mine the herbage of a sod, will be disposed to believe 


|| all grass to be pretty much the same, if indeed a difference 


be admitted at all. We believe very few are really aware 
of the number and beauty of the species which may be, 
and often are, contained within an area to which a hat 
would form an ample tent. Mr Curtis, well known for 
his various works on natural history and botany, tried a 
curious experiment with the assistance of a friend. Sods 
of six inches only in diameter were cut from nine 
different places in Hampshire and Sussex, and were 


selected indiscriminately from the spots whence they 
were removed. ‘They were then planted in Mr Curtis's 


garden, where they thrived luxuriantly. On being e: 
mined, the following interesting discovery was made 
One piece of sod from Selborne Common, six ine 
diameter, contained fourteen different species of 
and, singular enough, a similar sod from Ringmer Do 
contained an equal number. Others bore respective! 
nine, seven, six, and five ies—none contained fe 
than three. Who has not inhaled with pleasure the 
perfume of new hay! This perfume is due to the p 
sence of the Anthoxanthum odoratum (sweet-scented ver. 
nal grass). Even the green leaves of this graceful grassy 
readily impart this perfume to the fingers ty whic 
they are bruised. Another species somewhat like it in 
appearance is the fox-tail grass; but it is more coane 
in foliage, and is destitute of the fragrant odour of the 
former. Another, and a more elegant species, is the well. 
known, almost ubiquitous, Poa pratensis, which spring 
up alike on our old walls and on the fostering bosom of 
our fertile pastures. Every one must have admired the 
beautifully fine hair-like grass which clothes the surface 
of our dry heaths, downs, and sheep-walks—a grass upon 
whose velvet-like surface the foot is seldom weary of 
resting. This grass is called the Agrostis capillaris, in 
evident allusion to its character; and being admirably 
constituted so as to endure heat and drought, it fur 
nishes a valuable food to the mountain-fed sheep, that 
would otherwise be altogether destitute at such seasons, 
or could feed only in the sheltered valleys of thew 
regions. Another grass equally adapted for a peculia 
situation, and almost certain to be found in our lump 
sod, if it was taken from the hard bosom of a northen 
limestone rock, is called the blue dog’s-tail grass; and 
for such situations as it is found in it_is well adapted, 
from its at all times affording sheep a tolerably fair 
pasture. Beside these, there are probably in our sod the 
curious, inconstant, yet common grass called rye-gras, 
or Lolium perenne, of the most vigorous growth, and in 
rich meadows greedily consumed by cattle. Mr Curtis 
says that this grass appears to vary ad infinitum even in 
its wild state: he had seen a variety of it with double 
flowers, and one with awns, both of which are very un- 
common. In some pastures, such as are not very moist, 
the stalks are sometimes viviparous towards autumn; 
sometimes it produces scarcely any stem, and much 
foliage; at others, little foliage, and an abundance of 
flowering stems. It is a curious fact, that if we exa- 
mine this same sod, having returned it — to the 
earth, in the next year, or in the year following, we 
shall in all probability find that an entire change of 
species has taken place. Some that are now luxuriant 
will then have degenerated, and some that are now weak 
will then have become entirely removed from the army 
of green blades. Why is this! It is found that if the 
grasses are kept close shaven to the ground, or are fed 
down, to use the agricultural phrase, this deterioration 
is avoided ; whereas it is almost sure to follow if the 
herb is allowed to run to seed. It is a sort of natural 
rotation. Changes in the soil very probably take place 
which are favourable to the other varieties, but detri- 
mental, or less favourable to these; and the natural con- 
uence is, that the healthiest wins the field. 

t us lay the grass stem under the knife. On re- 
moving its leaves from the glistening surface of the 
stem, they will be found attached at their base to a 
joint, which they also partly embrace. What are these 
joints? Passing the knife through the stem, it is found 
that it has this striking difference from other plants: it 
is a hollow tube, and at each joint a sort of diaphragm 
or cross partition is stretched so as to divide the stem 
into a number of closed cylinders, each having no con- 
nection whatever with the one above or below. This 
is exactly the structure of a bamboo. It is on this ac- 
count that a great botanist has declared that our tiny 
inhabitants of the sod, which we have been wont to de- 
spise and trample under foot, — to a noble family, 
which, under favouring influences of sun and warmt 
carry their heads near ten times higher in the hea- 
vens than we ourselves—these are the bamboos, In 
his own words—the words of Nees Von Esenbeck— 
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- are but dwarf bamboos. The microscope only 
ma reveal the true beauty and structure of the minute 

s which adorn the lowly grasses. Thus examined, 
present a pleasing and interesting study. Every 
must have seen the curious little spikelets of the 

or meadow grasses; and the attentive eye will 
marked here and there a yellow stamen peeping out 

of its unattractive flower. The microscope, or a good 
reveals the fact, that every spikelet is made up of 

y flowers beautifully arranged together, as if they 
were the coverings of one which does not appear. Each 
little flower consists of a couple of tiny scales, support- 
ing the hairs or bristles with which we are so familiar. 
These little scales—technically, palee—cover two other 

' scales, which appear to be the rudimentary 
calyx or corolla of the flower; and these, with the others, 
enclose and shelter the stamens and ovary. With the 
structure of the seed we do not think it necessary to 
deal. Suffice it to add, that in the counsels of a watch- 
fal Providence, it has been so ordained that that rapi- 
dity of growth which is essential to the speedy covering 
of the earth with her green mantle, has been both fore- 
seen and beautifully provided for in its fabrication. 

We may consider that two chemical processes meet in 
our s0d—the one belonging to the chemistry of life, the 
other to that of decay and death. To take the last first. 
If the roots of the sod are carefully examined, it will not 
be difficult to separate the living from the dead ; and the 
latter class includes the decaying and decayed. The 
brown, friable, pulverulent matter which is called mould, 
and composes a considerable portion of the underground 
mass of the sod, is vegetable fibre having undergone its 
complete decay. Chemists call it humus. It is insoluble, 
or nearly so, in water; it cannot, therefore, although rich 
in carbon, contribute any of that element directly to the 
thick vegetation flourishing above. Yet it was long con- 
sidered that this very humus was the real and only origin 
of the wood of plants. As, however, plants can only receive 
soluble particles by their roots, and those of humus are 
insoluble, it is a very simple and just conclusion to arrive 
at, that the source of carbon in vegetation lies not for the 
most part in thesoil. The thin air and the viewless winds 
will better answer the question. Is the humus of the sod, 
then, altogether useless? Not so. It is the reservoir of 
all the alkaline and mineral ingredients of the last gene- 
ration of plants, and these are absolutely essential to the 
wellbeing, even to the existence, of vegetation. In the 
undisturbed greensward, allowed to lie for years by the 
grazier, this stock of salts amounts to a large quantity; 
and if the plough is now sent through it, the smiling sod 
torn up, broken, and crushed and sown for wheat, a crop 
of vast luxuriance follows. But this only lasts for a year 
or two, and the land returns to its former average, or 

ibly falls under, for reasons not to be here entered 
into. In the upper layers of the sod, vegetable fibre in 
the actual process of decay is sure to be found. It may 
be recognised by its crumbling character and brown 
colour. Possibly it consists of the slain bodies of the 
rea which were felled by the last winter’s frosts. 
ater and air are busy here ; the work of destruction 
hastens on; the woody fibres undergo ‘ eremecausis,’ to 

| use the Liebigian phrase—that is, they are slowly, or by 
| degrees consumed. In so doing, they are continually 
| evolving small portions of carbonic acid gas; the fibres 
me more and more broken up ; until at length it is not 

} possible to distinguish them from the pulverulent humus 
| Sbove-mentioned. In this process all the salts and 
mineral constituents which entered into the composition 

} of the original fibres are again surrendered to the soil in 
their turn, to enter into new relations, and to serve new 
purposes in the physiological economy of another gene- 

Tation. The carbonic acid gas eliminated in decay is not 

produced in vain. When the rootlets of the young grasses 

are feeble, while the growing stem and leaves draw much 
} Upon them, the genial rain descending dissolves this gas, 
| 8nd supplies it to the spongioles of the roots in a liquid 
} form, to be then carri up into the vegetable system, 
and there decom 


So far for the chemistry of death 
in the sod. How little do we prize the purifying in- 


————— 


fluence of our green fields! How little value the myriads 
of minute laboratories in the greensward, which, busy all 
the day long, drink up the detrimental carbonic acid gas 
of our empoisoned air, and pour out in return, volume 
for volume, invisible fountains of purest oxygen! Such, 
humble as they are, is their high vocation, so far as it 
directly relates fo man. That fatal gas which he and 
hia manufactures, and his humbler relatives in the zoo- 
logical scheme—animals, birds, and the almost invisible 
insect—alike combine to produce, the cheerful sward feeds 
upon, gladly appropriates, makes into wood, turns into 
leaves and stems, and, more useful still, converts into 
health-sustaining food for man and beast. During the 
shades of night the grass lands, in common with the rest 
of vegetation, evolve carbonic acid ; but it has been satis- 
factorily demonstrated that the preponderance is incom- 
parably in favour of the oxygen evolution during the day. 

We have spoken of the tender blades which crown our 
sod as forming food. The chemical analysis effected by 
Sir H. Davy shows that the following principles in the 
grasses are those by the possession of which it is adapted 
for this end. Their remarkable simplicity will not fail 
to be observed: mucilage, sugar, bitter extractive matter, 
a substance analogous to albumen, and various saline 
ingredients. Let this suffice for the history of a sod. The 
desire has been to exhibit, however imperfectly, the rich 
and varied amount of interest and instruction which may 
be made to flow out of the contemplation of one of the 
commonest objects in nature. 


ADVENTURES OF AN AUTHOR OF THE 
LAST CENTURY. 

AvrTnorsHip is not so ancient a profession in this 
country as it is usually considered. Before the begin- 
ning of the last century there were hardly any mere | 
authors—that is, persons who lived by literature as a | 
trade. Writers did something else as well as write, if | 
it was only to fetch and carry for their patrons; and 
except in a few rare instances, books were made in the 
pauses of the real business of the world, or else manu- 
factured to the order of those who could afford to say, | 
with a later flatterer of the muses, ‘ We keeps a poet.’ | 
An author was part of the train of the aristocracy : he 
could do nothing without patronage, for the ‘ reading 
public’ was not yet fairly born; and the consequence 
was a general servility and toadyism—an acknowledg- 
ment of inferiority — which influenced the destinies of 
literary men long after the cause had ceased to exist. 

But patronage was not an evil in itself—it was an in- 
dispensable step in the progress of literature. Patrons 
enabled authors to write, and in some measure com- 
pelled the public to read; and as the taste for letters 
spread more widely, they themselves, having fulfilled 
their mission, retired gradually before the new power 
they had invoked. Although patrons, however, cannot || 
coexist with a reading public, the habit of servility | 
survived their withdrawal; and even in our own day, | 
there have been seen specimens of the dedicational || 
fulsomeness which was fashionable at the time when || 
the dedication made the fortune of the book. Such, | 
however, are rare exceptions; and generally speaking, | 
authors, placed as they are on a more equitable and 
prosperous footing, exhibit in their manner the badge | 
of their independence. 

And this occurred occasionally, too, in an earlier day 
than ours—even in that transition period when patrons | 
were only retiring, and the public only advancing, and | 
when authors hardly knew which way to look, behind | 
or before. ‘ The notice,’ wrote Johnson to Lord Ches- 
terfield, ‘which you have been pleased to take of my 
labours, had it been early, had been kind: but it has 
been delayed till 1 am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; 
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| world did not ask him to write, but he wrote, and paid 


| The days were few in which he had resources for the 
| night, or dared to look forward to the morrow. There 
| was not any miserable want in the long and sordid cata- 
| logue, which in its turn and in all its bitterness he did 
| not feel. The experience of those to whom he makes 
| affecting reference in his “ Animated Nature ”—* people 
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| spaces vacant of authentic record from the hinted facts 


: 


am solitary, and cannot impart it ; till I am known, 
do not want it. I hope it is no very cynical aspe- 
confess obligations where no benefit has been 

; or to be unwilling that the public should con- 
me as owing that to a patron which Providence 
enabled me to do for myself.’ Not long before this, 
igh-hearted author had been arrested for L.5, 18s. ; 
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expensive, his lodgings in Gough Square, where he had 
but a single chair for the accommodation of his visitors, 
balancing himself in the meanwhile on another with 
three legs and one arm. 

Among the authors of this trying period, although it 
was fertile in enduring names, none is regarded with 
more interest at the present day than Oliver Goldsmith. 
He may be said to be the very opposite of Johnson, not 
only in character, but even in style—and yet the men 
were friends; for the ‘ inspired idiot’ and the ‘ great 
Cham of literature’ were connected by a fine thread of 
humanity, over which the antagonisms of manner and 
position had no power. ‘ Oliver Goldsmith,’ says John 
Forster,* ‘ must be held to have succeeded in nothing 
that the world would have had him succeed in. He was 
intended for a clergyman, and was rejected when he 
applied for orders; he practised as a physician, and 
never made what would have paid for a degree. The 


the penalty. His existence was a continued privation. 


who die really of hunger, in common language, of a 
broken heart”—was his own. And when he succeeded 
at the last, success was but a feeble sunshine on a 
rapidly-approaching decay, which was to lead him, by 
its flickering and uncertain light, to an early grave.’ 
This is from the preface to a volume which we wish 
to recommend warmly to our readers, and but little the 
less warmly that we think Mr Forster does not dis- 
criminate nicely enough between the character of the 
author and that of the man, and that he thus suffers 
himself to be led occasionally into some injustice to 
the persons with whom his hero came in contact. But 
a generous enthusiasm of this kind is by no means 
charseteristic of the time, and we are not sure that 
the world does not gain more by the feeling than it 
loses in the fact. At anyrate, a biography of Goldsmith 
could not have been worthily written by a cold heart or 
a tranquil brain; and of all the men we know, the 
best adapted for painting the lifelong struggles of this 
outcast child of nature and fortune is John Forster. 
The life of Goldsmith has hitherto been but little 
known in its details, for it required a congenial mind to 
search out and recognise its materials, and fill up the 


and unconscious recollections of the subject himself. 
The narrative, however, is well worth some trouble, 
not only as conveying the personal history of a man of 
genius, but as serving to illustrate in a most interesting 
manner the important literary period we have described 
as that transition state between private and public 
which led to the establishment of authorship 

in this country as a distinct and now crowded profession. 
We shall take some pains, therefore, to follow Mr 
Forster in his narration; and we only regret that the 
space to which we are restricted will preclude our 
doing this so often as we could wish in his own lan- 
guage—a language always energetic, and not seldom 

t. 
iver Goldsmith, born in 1728, was the son of a vil- 


long after, he was obliged to give up, as too | used 


lage clergyman in Ireland. He was an ungainly bo 
short, plain, awkward, heavy, yet of an affection 
and cheerful disposition. He entered Trinity Colle 
Dublin, as a sizer—in other words,'a menial; but afte 
his father’s death, he was only able to maintain eve 
this miserable position by writing street ballads for hiy 
support, at the rate of five shillings each. At night, } 
to steal out of the college to hear them sun 
‘Happy night!’ says his biographer, ‘ worth all 

days! Hidden by some dusky wall, or creeping 
within darkling shadows of the ill-lighted street, 
watched and waited this poor neglected sizer for th 
only effort of his life which had not wholly failed. Fey 
and dull, perhaps, the beggar’s audience at first; more 
thronging, eager, and delighted when he shouted the 
newly-gotten ware. Cracked enough his ballad-singing 
tones, I daresay; but harsh, discordant, loud, or lov, 
the sweetest music that this earth affords fell with them 
on the ear of Goldsmith. Gentle faces pleased, old men 
stopping by the way, young lads venturing a purchag 
with their last remaining farthing; why, here was 4 
world in little, with its fame at the sizer’s feet! “The 
greater world will be listening one day,” perhaps he 
muttered, as he turned with a lighter heart to his dul 
home.’ 

He tried for a scholarship, but only succeeded in ob. 
taining an exhibition—worth thirty shillings; and » 
elated was this wild Irish boy at the unaccustomed 
success, that he invited some of his companions to 4 
dancing party at his rooms. The festivities were con- 
cluded by his tutor bursting in and knocking down the 
entertainer. Oliver, overwhelmed with the disgrace, 
ran away from college, but was brought back by his 
brother. When his college days were gone by, he be- 
came a private tutor for a time, but quarrelled with the 
family, and set off for Cork with L.30 in his pocket, a 
good horse, and some vague plans about going to Ame 
rica. He returned home very soon, minus the money, 
and mounted on a Rosinante, for which he had given 
L.1, 15s. Law was his next speculation. He started 
for London to keep his terms, with L.50 advanced by 
his uncle; but he was intercepted by his ill-luck at 
Dublin, where he lost the whole at play. Medicine was 
then tried, and he actually spent eighteen months in | 
Edinburgh as a student; but having become security 
for a comrade, he left the country, hunted by bailiffs, and 
proceeded to finish his studies at Leyden. Here he | 
read, taught, borrowed, and gamed for a year, and then | 
determined to pursue his travels farther. A friend lent | 
him wherewith ; but Oliver’s ill-luck still pursued him. 
Chancing to see some rare and expensive flowers which 
his worthy uncle in Ireland had a passion for, he bought | 
the roots without hesitation, and sent them off as a gift, | 
leaving Leyden the next day with a flute, a guinea, and | 
his last shirt on his back. 

A sketch of his travels is supposed to be given in the | 
history of the philosophic vagabond in the ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield.’ ‘I had some knowledge of music,’ says the 
vagabond, ‘ with a tolerable voice ; I now turned what | 
was once my amusement into a present means of subsist- | 
ence. I passed among the harmless peasants of Flanders, | 
and among such of the French as were poor enougl: to 
be very merry—for I ever found them sprightly in pro- 
portion to their wants. Whenever I approached a pea- | 
sant’s house towards nightfall, I played one of my most | 
merry tunes, and that procured me not only a lodging, 
but subsistence for the next day. I once or twice at- 
tempted to play for people of fashion, but they always 
thought my performance odious, and never rewarded | 
me even with a trifle’ ‘In other words,’ says Mr 
Forster, ‘ he begged ;’ but this is not the Irish interpre- 
tation. We once knew a professor of music in London 
who made it no secret that, when times were bad, he 
drew his hat over his brow, and took his flute out into 
the streets. This young Irishman would have scorned 


to beg, and he never even borrowed without blushing! || 
* My skill in music,’ continues the vagabond, ‘ could avail 


me, nothing in Italy, where every peasant was a better 
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musician than I; but by this time I had acquired an- 
other talent which answered my purpose as well, and 
this was a skill in disputation. In all the foreign 
universities and convents there are, upon certain days, 
phical theses maintained against every adven- 
titious disputant; for which, if the champion opposes 
with any dexterity, he can claim a gratuity in money, 
a dinner, and a bed for one night. In this manner, 
then, I fought my way towards England; walked 
along from city to city; examined mankind more 
nearly ; and if I may so express it, saw both sides of the 
re.’ In due time he reached his destination, and 
*in the middle of February 1757, he was wandering 
without friend or acquaintance, without the knowledge 
or comfort of even one kind face, in the lonely, terrible 
London streets.’ 
| This was the point to which he had been gravitating 
from infancy. London was his destiny; and what were 
his qualifications to meet it? ‘What armour did he 
bring with him to the struggle? How was he to be- 
| speak the sympathy, and enlist the good-will, of his 
| fellow-wanderers in those cold, stony, interminable 
| thoroughfares of mankind? How was he to elude the 
| erafty, to oppose the bold, to flatter wealth. to pro- 
iia power? In fine, what were his means of 
wing subsistence from the wants, or whims, or weak- 
| nesses, or wickedness of men? Plain even to ugli- 
| ness, insignificant in his figure, vulgar in his look and 
manner, his speech deformed by a provincial brogue, 
poorly clothed, without a shilling, without a friend, 
without a care, a fear, or a reflection, what was he to 
do in London? Steal, starve, or write. In vain he tried 
to live by his former employments. In vain he spread 
plasters for the poor, and taught dunces as the despised 
and ridiculed usher of a school. His fate found him in 


spite of all; and the philosophic vagabond, pursuing a 
routine which remains the usual curriculum of literature 
to this day, became a drudge of the London periodi- 
cals. 


The time was unpropitious. Burke, a few years be- 
fore this date, unable to comprehend the transition 
period in which it was his fortune to live, made it a 
subject of complaint to his Irish friends that genius, 
the ‘ rathe primrose which forsaken dies,’ received no 
encouragement from the nobility, but was left to the 
capricious patronage of the public. Fielding was recently 
dead, poor and disappointed; Collins was about to fol- 
low, with the addition of madness to his lot; Smollett 
was engaged in that struggle for bread which was to 
terminate in a foreign grave; Johnson had just emerged 
from a sponging-house, to be fed by the booksellers with 
a single guinea at a time, because he would not work if 
he had two in his pocket. Richardson alone was suc- 
cessful; but then he was a printer as well as an author, 
and that made all the difference in the world. 

Goldsmith was in his twenty-ninth year when he 
became an author by profession. He was employed 
upon the ‘ Monthly Review’ in writing articles which 
he never acknowledged, as they were all ‘ tampered 
with by the proprietor Griffiths or his wife.’ He had 
asmall regular salary, with board and lodging; but in 
five months quarrelled with his employers, being accused 
by them of idleness, and retorting an accusation of inso- 
lence on the part of the man, and a denial of ordinary 
comforts on that of the woman. The accusation of idle- 
ness he met by stating that he worked from nine o’clock 
till two, and on special days still longer. He now took 
lodgings in a garret near Salisbury Square, and crept 
on for some time in obscurity, till his seclusion was 
suddenly invaded by his youngest brother Charles, who, 
fancying from the long silence of Oliver that he was 
getting on famously in the world, had made his way up 
to London to share in his good fortune. ‘ All in good 
time, my dear boy,’ cried Oliver joyfully, to check the 
bitterness of despair, ‘ All in good time: I shall be 
richer by and by. Besides, you see, I am not in positive 
want. Addison, let me tell you, wrote his poem of the 
Campaign in a garret in the Haymarket, three storeys 


- ; and you see I am not come to that yet, for I have 
only got to the second storey.’ He made Charles sit and 
answer questions about his Irish friends: but at this 
point the light is again withdrawn, and for some two 
months there is greater darkness than before. 

He tried the ushership again; but came back—of 
course, poor moth!-—to the candle whose devouring 
flame he was destined to feed; and by and by, in a 
letter to a friend, he mentions that he is ‘in a garret, 
writing for bread, and expecting to be dunned for a 
milk score.” After this, thinking in desperation that 
he might possibly obtain an appointment if he could 
pass the examination at Surgeons’ Hall for an hospital 
mate, it became an important problem how to obtain 
a suit of decent clothes. This he solved by writing four 
articles for the ‘Monthly Review,’ on condition of 
Griffiths becoming security to the tailor; and thus 
handsomely equipped, he presented himself at the Hall, 
and was found—not qualified. In four days after this, 
the clothes were sent to the pawnbroker, to discharge a 
debt due at his lodgings, his landlord having fallen into 
distress still more dire than his own; and before a 
wéek had passed, being in actual starvation, he 
the four books he had reviewed in the hands of an 
acquaintance as security for a trifling loan. Then in- 
stantly followed the demand for the books, and the 
price of the suit of clothes; and on learning the truth, 
Griffiths applied to the miserable author the names of 
‘sharper and villain.’ 

For this Griffiths, notwithstanding, he wrote subse- 
quently a life of Voltaire, intended to be prefixed to a 
translation of the ‘ Henriade.’ He received L.20 for the 
service, from which he deducted the price of the suit of 
clothes ; and on being visited soon after by Percy, the 
well-known collector of the ‘ Reliques,’ he was found busy | 
with another work, the ‘Inquiry into the State of 
Polite Learning in Europe.’ ‘ He was writing the In- | 
quiry,’ says the future Bishop of Dromore, ‘ in a miser- 
able dirty-looking room, in which there was but one | 
chair; and when, from civility, he resigned it to me, he | 
was himself obliged to sit on the window. While we || 
were conversing together, some one gently tapped at | 
the door, and being desired to come in, a poor ragged 
little girl, of a very becoming demeanour, entered the 
room, and dropping a curtsey, said, “‘ My mamma sends | 
her compliments, and begs the favour of you to lend 
her a chamberpot full of coals.” ’ 

The book was at length published. ‘ Manifest | 
throughout,’ says Mr Forster, ‘is one overruling feel- | 
ing under various forms—the conviction that, in bad 
critics and sordid booksellers, learning has to contend 
with her most pernicious enemies.’ The work made 
its way ; and with the ‘ Bee,’ and his contributions to 
other periodicals, he seemed to be getting on a little 
better. One chair and a window seat, however, were 
still the accommodations of his room; and on a parti- 
cular occasion, an employer was known to call upon | 
him, and after a noisy altercation, sit three hours till | 
his literary arrears were made up upor the spot. We | 
next find him uniting with Smollett in the ‘ British || 
Magazine,’ and afterwards contributing to the ‘Public || 
Ledger’ a series of essays, reprinted in 1760 by Mr New- | 
berry, with the well-known title of the ‘ Citizen of the || 
World.’ He now took more respectable lodgings, made | 
the acquaintance—to ripen into the friendship—of 
Johnson, and wrote various small matters with industry 
and perseverance. 

Goldsmith now made his appearance in society, and 
was accustomed to frequent the parlour of Davies the 
bookseller, the resort of many literary men. ‘A fre- 

uent visitor was Goldsmith; his thick, short, clumsy 

gure, and his awkward, though genial manners, oddly 
contrasting with Dr Percy’s precise, reserved, and 
stately. ‘The high-bred and courtly Beauclere might 
deign to saunter in. Often would be seen there the 
broad fat face of Foote, with wicked humour flashing 
from the eye; and sometimes the mild long face of 
Bennet Langton, filled with humanity and gentleness. 
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There had Goldsmith met a rarer visitor, the bland 
and Reynolds, soon after his first introduction 
to him, a few months back, in Johnson’s chambers ; 
and there would even Warburton drive in his equipage 
“ besprinkled with mitres,” on some business of 
his own, after calling on Garrick in Southampton Street.’ 
His next step was the settlement in comfortable lodg- 
ings, where his board of L.50 a-year was guaranteed by 
Newberry. Here he was visited by Hogarth, and be- 
came a member of the famous literary club established 
by Reynolds, admission into which was speedily con- 
sidered a distinction by the greatest in the land. 

But he was still in deep pecuniary straits, and all 
the deeper, perhaps, for the new company he kept. 
*I received one morning,’ Boswell represents Johnson 
to have said, ‘a message from poor Goldsmith that he 
was in great distress, and as it was not in his power to 
come to me, begging that I would come to him as soon 
as possible. I sent him a guinea, and promised to come 
to him directly. I accordingly went as soon as I was 
dressed, and found that his landlady had arrested him 
for his rent, at which he was in a violent passion. I 
ear pe that he had already changed my guinea, and 

d got a bottle of Madeira and a glass before him. I 
put the cork into the “bottle, desired he would be calm, 
and began to talk to him of the means by which he 


| might be extricated. He then told me that he had a 


novel ready for the press, which he produced to me. 
I looked into it, and saw its merit; told the landlady I 
should soon return; and having gone to a bookseller, 
sold it for sixty pounds. I brought Goldsmith the 


| money, and he discharged his rent, not without rating 


his landlady in a high tone for having used him so ill.’ 
Soon after this adventure, was published the ‘ Tra- 
veller,’ and the name of Oliver Goldsmith appeared for 
the first time on a title-page. A higher distinction 
still was the declaration of Johnson, that so fine a poem 
had not appeared since the days of Pope; and when 
the great lexicographer read it aloud in company, ‘ from 


| the beginning to the end of it,’ a sister of Reynolds said 
| that she should never more think Goldsmith ugly. 
| this poem, which Charles Fox called one of the 


For 
nest in 
the English language, it does not seem probable that he 


| received more than twenty guineas. He was prevented 
| by his own want of common sense from deriving a 
| greater advantage than this; for on being told by the 


Earl of Northumberland that he was going to Ireland 
as lord-lieutenant, and would be glad to do the author 
of the Traveller a service, ‘poor Goldy’ could only 
reply that he had a brother there, a clergyman, who 
stood in need of help. ‘ Thus,’ adds Hawkins, the teller 


|| of the anecdote, ‘did this idiot in the affairs of the 


| 


| world trifle with his fortune, and put back the hand 
| that was held out to assist him ;’ and Forster informs 
|| us that only a few days before the said idiot had bor- 


rowed fifteen shillings and sixpence from a friend. 
Goldsmith’s next attempt was to unite medicine with 

literature—to practise as a doctor; and out he came 

accordingly ‘in purple silk small-clothes, a handsome 


| searlet roquelaure buttoned to his chin, and with all 


the additional importance derivable from a full dress, 
professional wig, a sword, and a gold-headed cane.’ 
The clothes cost four and a half guineas, and the doctor 
was so mightily pleased with them, that in the course 
of six months he got three more suits of a similar kind 
out of the unfortunate tailor. Nor is this indulgence 
to be wondered at, since the fact of wearing such a 
garb deprived him of all his customary enjoyments. 
No more tea at the White Conduit—no more ale at 
the club at Islington—no more nights at the Wrekin 
or St Giles’s! Goldsmith was now a professional man, 
and must behave himself genteelly. 

The * Vicar of Wakefield’ now appeared, the identical 
novel which, through the agency of Johnson, had some 
time before released its author from the hands of the 
bailiffs. ‘Every one,’ says Forster, ‘is familiar with 
the Vicar of Wakefield. We read it in youth and in 
age. We return to it, as Walter Scott has said, again 


and again; “and we bless the memory of an author 
who contrives so well to reconcile us to human nature.” 
... Sim 


his actual experience; the suffering, discipline, and 
sweet emotion of his chequered life; and so made them 
a lesson and a delight to all men.’ Creating no stir at 
first, admiration gathered slowly but steadily around it; 
edition after edition appeared, and it was translated into 


several continental languages. Herder read it aloud to | 


Goéthe ; and Goéthe, ‘ some seventeen years ago, stand- 
ing, at the age of eighty-one, on the very brink of the 


ple to very baldness are the materials employed. | 
But he threw into the midst of them his own nature; | 


grave, told a friend that, in the decisive moment of | 


mental development, the Vicar of Wakefield had formed | 


his education, and that he had lately, with unabated — 


delight, “ read the charming book again from beginning _ 


to end.”’ 


| 


His next original effort was the ‘Good-Natured Man,’ | 


which, on the first night of its appearance, was barely 
saved from condemnation, poor Goldsmith looking on 
with inexpressible dismay. He supped, however, in 
company, sang his favourite song, and was very noisy; 
but ‘all the while,’ said he afterwards, ‘I was suffering 
horrid tortures; and verily believe, that if I had put 
a bit into my mouth, it would have strangled me on 
the spot, I was so excessively ill; but I made more noise 
than usual to cover all that, and so they never perceived 
my not eating, nor, I believe, at all imagined to them- 
selves the anguish of my heart. But when all were 
gone, except Johnson here, I burst out a-crying, and 
even swore by —— that I would never write again.’ 
By this comedy he made L.500, which, with his usual 
thoughtlessness, he laid out upon the purchase and fur- 
niture of chambers, and so involved himself in difficul- 
ties which he never surmounted. In these lodgings he 
seems to have lived with the most reckless extrava- 
gance; and he had other draughts upon his purse be- 
sides of another kind. ‘He had two or three poor 
authors always on his list, besides “ several widows and 
poor housekeepers;” and when he had no money to 
give the latter, he seldom failed to send them away 
with shirts or old clothes, sometimes with the whole 
contents of his breakfast-table, saying with a smile of 
satisfaction after they were gone, “ Now let me only 
suppose I have ate a much heartier breakfast than 
usual, and I’m nothing out of pocket.” His last guinea, 
exclaims Cooke, after relating some stories of this kind, 
was the boundary of his munificence.’ 

It is strange that the life of a poet and romancer should 
be graced by no love passage! The only thing in the 
volume even tending that way is the following account 
of two young ladies, the daughters of Captain Horneck. 
* The eldest, Catherine, Little Comedy, as she was called, 
was already engaged to Henry William Bunbury, second 
sen of a baronet of old family in Suffolk, whose elder 


son Charles had lately succeeded to the title, who is | 


still remembered as Geoffrey Gambado, and as one of 
the cleverest amateur artists and social caricaturists of 
his day. The youngest, Mary, had no declared lover 
till a year after Goldsmith’s death, nor was married till 
three years after that engagement to Colonel Gwyn; 


but already she had the loving nickname of the Jessamy | 


Bride, and exerted strange fascination over Goldsmith. 
Heaven knows what impossible dreams may at times 
have visited the awkward unattractive man of letters! 
But whether at any time aspiring to other regard than 
his genius and simplicity might claim, at least for these 


the sisters heartily liked him; and perhaps the happiest _ 
hours of the later years of his life were passed in their | 


society. Burke, who was their guardian, tenderly re- 
membered in his premature old age the delight they 
had given him from their childhood; their social as 


well as personal charms are uniformly spoken of by all; | 


and when Hazlitt met the younger sister in Northcote’s 
painting-room some twenty years ago (she survived 
Little Comedy upwards of forty years, and died little 
more than seven years since!), she was still talking of 
her favourite Dr Goldsmith, with recollection and affec- 
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tion unabated by time. Still, too, she was beautiful ; 
beautiful so pe The graces had triumphed 
over age. “I almost fancy the shade of Gold- 
smith in the room,” says Hazlitt, “looking round with 
Ghidemith was now working at his various compi- 
lations; and in a letter to his brother, he notifies his 

pointment as ‘ professor of ancient history in a royal 


! academy of painting,’ which, in his situation, he remarks 


is something like ruffles to one who wants a shirt. Yet, 
with his usual generosity, he gives up to his needy 
relatives a legacy of L.15. The ‘ Deserted Village’ was 


|| now published, and its success was instant and decisive. 


Many light miscellaneous works came after, with which 
the author replenished his purse for the theatres, Rane- 
legh, and Vauxhall, where he strutted about gaily 
dressed, and with a bag wig and sword. ‘She Stoops 


| to Conquer’ followed, and met with prodigious success ; 
| and then ‘ Retaliation’—the last flash of his genius. 


| 


His debts werd increasing, no longer by shillings and 
| pounds, but by hundreds, till they amounted at last, it 
| jssaid, to L.2000; and as their burden waxed, Goldsmith 

sunk. He had neither the fortitude to reduce his ex- 
ses, nor the nerve to complain to his friends; and 
‘bitterly felt a reproach,’ his biographer tells us, 


| which Johnson gave him at their last interview, in 


sending away, as a reproof, a whole second course un- 
touched. He was attacked by a local disorder to which 
he was subject. ‘It was neglect,’ says Davies, ‘ which 
pow brought it on. It was continual vexation of 
mind, arising from his involved circumstances; and 
death, I really believe, was welcome to a man of his 
great sensibility. His worst symptom was want of 
sleep, and it was feared that this of itself might prove 

| fatal. ‘Is your mind at ease?’ said Dr Turton, sud- 
denly bethinking himself of the pregnant question. ‘ No, 
itis not,’ was the reply—the last words of Goldsmith. 
He died on the 4th of April 1774, having then lived 
five months beyond his forty-fifth year. 

We have now touched lightly upon the leading points 
in the character and career of one of the most delightful 
of English authors, and have left ourselves no room to 

| follow his biographer in what may be called, after the 
| title of a work of Goldsmith himself, his survey of the 
| state of literature in England, or in the vivid sketches 
he has introduced from time to time of distinguished 
| contemporaries. But we cannot conclude without ad- 
verting once more (for we have already hinted at the 
subject in the beginning of this article) at the one 
defect of the volume—its practically confounding the 
character of the author and the man, and using, how- 
| ever unintentionally, the colours of poetry in rendering 
| weakness amiable and error attractive. It is obviously 
4 mistake to attribute the misfortunes of Goldsmith to 
the peculiar condition of the literary profession in his 
| time. A career of the most brilliant success would 
have made him neither happier nor wiser. Through the 
inherent recklessness of his nature (as strongly marked 
, in the boy ballad-rhymer as in the poet, novelist, and 
essayist), he would have wanted in the midst of all— 
wanted luxuries that had become as necessary as bread; 


|| and dying, instead of a debt of L.2000, he would have 
|| left behind him a debt of L.20,000. His impulses, in- 


deed, were all amiable, but they were governed by no 
tense of right; and he would thus without scruple 


|| commit injustice in order to obtain the means of being 
'| generous. 


To pity Goldsmith for his poverty is throwing sym- 


| pathy away. He was happier in his humble pleasures 


(for he was never too poor for pleasure) than when 
strutting in a laced coat with Sir Joshua through a 
masquerade. It may be doubted whether his most 
abject distresses produced a greater amount of pain 
than falls to the lot of higher-minded men in passing 
through: the world. The reason why he took the 
buffets of fortune with a good grace was, that he felt 
them lightly; and even in his saddest and loneliest 
moments, he perhaps never had any experience, or even 


- 


conception, of the depth of despondency into which a 
proud and manly nature may be plunged by the casual- 
ties of life. ; 

But his miseries, of comparatively little moment to 
himself, were a great gain to the world. In no other 
author do we read better practical lessons in the philo- 
sophy of poverty; in ne other moralist do we find the 
acerbities of life sweetened by so gentle and kindly a 
spirit. But this is a part of the scheme of Providence. 
Without pain, there could be no pleasure; without ad- 
versity, no fortitude; without weariness, no hope. Even 
the most inspiring strains of the muse are suggested by 
oppression; for wretched men 

‘ Are cradled into poetry by wrong, 
And learn in suffering what they teach in song.’ 


OCTOBER IN ITALY. 


Tue great heat which prevails in Italy during the sum- 
mer months, offers little inducement to the traveller to 
leave the shelter of the city, or the refreshing breezes | 
of the sea-coast. In the rural districts, during that | 
period, the mid-day sun is intolerable. The peasant | 
quits his occupation in the field; the cattle are brought | 
up from the meadow; and the birds of the air are | 
silent, and seek the shade. Hardly a breath of air is 
abroad to stir the silvery leaves of the olive; and not a | 
sound strikes the ear save the chirrup of the grass- 
hopper, or the croak of some uncomfortable frog in the 
adjacent pond. The ‘ quick-eyed lizard’ is basking in 
the sun, and the butterfly is abroad, and the painted 
dragon-fly ; but all else is stillness and sultry repose— 
nature is taking her nap. Towards the evening, how- 
ever, things appear to wake up again. All the world is 
alive, and out of doors. The water-carriers assemble 
at the well; the peasant girls are strolling through the 
valley, or over the neighbouring hills; the bat comes 
forth to enjoy its noiseless flight in the rosy twilight ; 
and as night—balmy night—approaches, myriads of 
fire-flies people the olive grove, or sport about with 
their tiny lamps amongst the tall ripe corn. 

Towards the latter part of the month of June we 
made an excursion into the interior of Tuscany, to visit 
a small village or hamlet about twenty-five miles from 
Leghorn, called the Baths of Casciana. These baths 
are situate in a sort of basin in the midst of several 
small hills, whose features in many places bear indica- 
tions of considerable volcanic action. The waters are 
natural hot springs, strongly impregnated with iron; 
and during the summer months they are resorted to by 
invalids from various parts, on account of their resto- 
rative properties. Our visit was not so much for any 
benefit we anticipated from the waters, as for the plea- 
sure we promised ourselves in the society of some gocd 
friends, who had taken up their quarters there fora 
short time. During our stay, we visited several parts 
of the surrounding country; and in one of our evening 
excursions, we extended our ride as far as a small vil- 
lage or walled town crowning the summit of a hill, and 
commanding on all sides a most extensive view of the 
country. ‘The air was pure’ and salubrious, and the 
situation delightful. The vine was flourishing on all 
sides, giving promise of an abundant vintage; and the 
locality altogether was so charming, that we resolved, 
if all were well, to pass the month of October there. 

In Italy, October is the most beautiful month in the 
year. The days are brilliant and warm, without being 
oppressive, and the evenings are cool and exhilarating. | 
It is the favourite month with the Italians, who fre- | 
quently spend this delightful season at their country || 
villas, or at some rural retreat in the midst of the || 
*vendemmia,’ or vintage. 

With this object in view, we ourselves revisited the 
spot above referred to; and having an introductory line 
to one of the priests of the place, on one bright after- 
noon at the close of September, we alighted from our 
*calesso’ (or 7 and proceeded to introduce 
ourselves at his vi On entering, we encountered 
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| over the face of the country. 
| magnificent Apennines, with their snowy peaks, extend- 


two formidable dogs, which seriously threatened to dis- 
pute our passage; but a word from their courteous 
master soon recalled them to a sense of propriety, 
and after a little growling, and a precautionary sniff 
or two at our persons, they permitted us quietly to 
proceed. Conducting us over the villa, our host ex- 
— a upon its advantages, and the beauty of 


everything is contrived so as to resist the heat, but 
where the frequent valence of a keen searching 
wind appears to have entirely lost sight of. Pass- 
ing through the antechamber at the entrance, we 
arrived at a large salle a manger, having long win- 
dows opening into a balcony. This apartment occu- 
| the centre of the building ; and on either side were 

leading to the sleeping-chambers, a library, and a 
refe . The walls and ceilings were gaily decorated 
in fresco, and the floors were of polis red tiles. 
Throwing open the windows, the priest led us on to 
A spaci balcony, overlooking an extensive valley, 
highly cultivated, and rich in all the variegated tints of 
autumn. Here he pointed out to us the several objects 
within the range of our vision. There lay the fertile 
plain of Pisa, with its white city clearly defined in the 
afternoon’s sun ; to the left lay the sea; to the right 
we had the beautiful valley of the Arno, famous for the 
‘Tuscan straw; the lake Bientina, Pontedéra, Volterra, 
and all the numerous white villages thickly scattered 
In the distance were the 


ing from the kingdom of Genoa, and round beyond 


| Florence, to the confines of the grand duchy. 


On the following morning we walked out to see the 
neighbourhood, and the little town which was within a 


|| few minutes walk of the villa. Entering by one of its 


antique gates,we passed through the market-place; 


| and by a considerable ascent of steps we reached the 


chancellor’s court, which at one time appears to have 
been a citadel, but is now used as a prison. The 
courtyard was very ancient, and decorated with nume- 
rous armorial bearings and crests of antique shape and 


| fashion, recalling to our minds those dark, but in many 


respects brilliant, middle ages, when the disputes of 
rival factions compelled the people to seek security 
within walled towns. Such interesting relics of ancient 
feud are numerous in Tuscany. 

Leaving the town, we accompanied the priest over a 
considerable portion of his property, which extended in 
one direction for several miles. The country about was 
undulating, or a series of deep valleys, intersected by 
ridges of high ground, the latter being pretty well 
covered with the olive, whilst along the warm slopes 
and valleys the vine was planted on terraces, and sup- 
ported by canes, or hung in gay festoons from poplars 
on the moreeven ground. Quitting the road, we struck 
out into by-paths, and over the fields; spoke to the 
vine-dressers ; looked in at cottages, and talked to rosy- 
faced children; and returning through the valley, we 
gathered several clusters of blooming fruit from the 
over-burdened vines on either side of our way. 

It is said that in Italy there is no shade; and cer- 
tainly a person coming direct from England must be 
struck with the scarcity and poverty of the trees in 
most parts of the country. Generally speaking, they 
are not much larger than our garden fruit-trees ; 
although in some of the valleys and defiles, and by the 
mountain streams, the walnut and sweet chestnut are 
magnificent. Many of the trees, too, are of the ever- 
green class, such as the ilex, the olive, the cypress, and 
yew, with several others ; and these, contrasted with the 
crimson leaves of the cherry, and the richly-variegated 
tints of the chestnut, give a charming variety to the 


The peasantry of Tuscany and Lucca are excellent 
farmers, and the admirable system of terrace-cultivation 
of the olive and vine bears sufficient evidence of their 
industry and skill They appear also to make the most 


perature of the place in which the operation is per- || 


of their ground. ‘ Pergolas,’ or vine-covered walks, are 
very ; and where they cannot train the vine, 
they plant the olive and fig-tree ; whilst the low and 
a are occupied by osiers and canes, which 
are very useful in their domestic economy. The 
Tuscan farmer divides the produce of his land with the 
proprietor, who usually provides him with seeds and 
—— of husbandry. The latter are of very rude 
primitive fashion; and although many attempts 
have been made to introduce modern English agricul- 
tural implements, there is considerable prejudice against 
them on the part of the country people, who look upon | 
them as innovations, and seem to think that the wooden 
ploughs and clumsy harrows and carts of their fore. 
fathers are all that can be desired. The peasantry in | 
our neighbourhood were a fine, healthy, and good-look- | 
ing race, particularly some of the women, who came 
from the country round about on a market-day, or ona 
* festa,’ when of course we saw them to the best advan. | 
tage, dressed in their bright colours and gay ribbons | 
and ornaments; and with those large Tuscan hats | 
shading faces rosy as a Ribston pippin, they looked the | 
very picture of health and contentment. There is a | 
natural politeness and dignity of manner about them | 
which is very prepossessing, and they never pass you | 
on the road without a ‘ Viva, signore!’ or some similar | 
mark of respect or acknowledgment. And after a long | 
ramble over the country, we have often been glad to | 
partake of the simple hospitality of the roadside cottage, | 
receiving many a civility that sought no recompense. | 
Their habitations are generally pretty clean and | 
neat; the chief apartment being a good kitchen, with the | 
fireplace on a raised hearth, nearly three feet from the | 
ground, and a large funnel-shaped chimney to carry off | 
the smoke. We looked in at one poor man’s cot, where | 
the variety of occupancy reminded us much of an | 
Irish dwelling. Three kids were frisking about among 
alot of chubby-faced children; a couple of dogs were 
dozing in one corner; the cat lay stretched at full 
length in the sunshine; and a party of buxom hens | 
were strutting about, quite at home with them all. | 
The walls were adorned with strings of onions, gourds, | 
and red pepper pods, together with extensive colonies | 
of spiders. Milk was scarce, and what there was, was | 
chiefly goats’, so that the children knew little about it. | 
The little folks used to get a piece of coarse barley | 
bread for their supper, which was followed by a tumbler | 
of red wine amongst them, and then they were packed | 
off to bed soon after the fowls. 
The feast of St Michael, or Michaelmas-day, is con- | 
sidered the first day of vintage in this part of the | 
country; but of course the gathering depends much 
upon the state of the season ard the condition of the | 
grape. Like harvest in our own country, it is a season 
of great hilarity and enjoyment—every vehicle is in 
request, and all hands turn out to assist in securing the 
precicus crop. ‘The rude cart slowly takes its way 
along the valley and through the sun - chequered 
avenues of luxuriant vines, drawn by two of their fine 
cream-coloured oxen, so remarkable for their docility 
and sturdy patience. Each cart is furnished with a 
mash-tub, as large as it will carry, into which the clus- 
ters of grapes are thrown as they are taken from the 
vine. As we accompanied the cart, and listened to the 
song of the vintagers, we felt a little concerned to wit- 
ness such wholesale destruction of fruit, as each bloom- 
ing damsel came to deliver her basketful of large purple 
grapes, which were immediately consigned to the tub 
by the ruthless individual in charge of it. When it is 
full, the cart returns to the storehouse, where the fruit | 
is mashed up with a wooden club adapted to the pur- | 
pose (and not pressed with the feet, as in many parts | 
of Italy), after which the whole is carried away in pails | 
uor, and all—and thrown into large vats for 
the purpose of fermentation. This takes place in a few 
days, and sometimes in the course of a few hours, 
according to the state of the atmosphere, and the tem- 
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formed. At such time a movement is perceptible in the 
liquor; the volume of the fluid increases, and it be; 
comes turbid and oily. At the end of several days, 
these tumultuous motions subside; the mass falls; and 
the liquor becomes clearer, and of a red colour, caused 
by the reaction of the ardent spirit on the colouring 
)| matter contained in the pellicle of the grape. When 
the heat in the mass disappears, and all the 

|| of fermentation have subsided, the liquor is drawn off 
\| into casks, where, by a second insensible fermentation, 
\| the wine is clarified, and in a very short time becomes 
fit for use. 

The vine appears to us one of the most extraordinary 
and wonderful productions of nature. Passing through 
the vineyards in the early part of the year, you see 
nothing but the dry and sapless plant, not unlike the 
strands of an old rope hanging from tree to tree. The 
wood appears so dead and withered, that, as the pro- 
phet says, ‘ It is unfit for any work, nor do men take a 
pin of it to hang a vessel thereon.’ It is utterly valueless 
even for fuel. But pass we the same spot in the exube- 
rant autumn, and we shall see that withered and appa- 
rently sapless branch, staggering and borne down with 
the weight of clusters of tempting fruit, bringing joy 
and contentment to thousands, to whom its generous 
liquor seems as indispensable as bread. 

The other staple production of the country is the 
| dlive, from the fruit of which the oil is expressed by a 
very simple process. The berries are carefully gathered 
in baskets, and passed under a millstone; and when 
| sufficiently bruised, the pulp is put into coarse hempen 
bags, and placed under a powerful press, from which 
the liquor runs down into a stone trough, and the oil 
is seen floating on the surface. This is removed by 
means of a shallow metal bowl, and poured into large 
wickered flasks, where it is allowed to stand some time, 
when the grosser portion of the oil falls, and the finer 
is poured off into fresh flasks; this operation being 
|| repeated until it is sufficiently fine for table, leaving the 

inferior oil for various purposes connected with the 
household or farm. 

In Tuscany, at this season, a great deal of attention 
is given to the snaring of birds, which are abundant, 
and in which amusement our host took a degree of 
interest that rather surprised us. A few days after our 
arrival, he took us into one of the upper rooms of his 
house, where we found upwards of fifty birds of various 
kinds, all chirruping and singing away most lustily. 
Each bird occupied a small willow cage ; and noticing 
that some of the thrushes were blind, we found that 
their sight had been purposely destroyed, by passing 
a hot wire over their eyes, in order to make them sing 
better. Cruel as this custom was, it certainly had the 
desired effect ; for the poor birds appeared to be dream- 
|| ing of the bright sunshine, and the pleasant tree-tops, 

and poured forth a stream of song that was almost 
painful to listen to. These birds were used as decoys, 
at what is called the ‘ Paretella;’ and at a very early 
|| hour, our priest and his man were to be seen, like 
Machiavel, 


* Sallying forth 
In an autumnal morn, laden with cages,’ 


to the scene of operations. The Paretella is a snare 
for small birds by means of a net, and the one beleng- 
ing to the priest we shall describe. At the extremity 
|| of a ridge of high ground that ran out like a promontory 
'| into the valley, there was a green plot about thirty 
yards long and about fifteen in width. This was enclosed 
|| on three sides by a low hedge, and in and about this 
hedge perhaps thirty of these cages were concealed. In 
the centre of the ground there was a broad bed of dwarf 
'| beech, about four feet high, with its branches Properly 
|| trimmed, and adapted to the feathered taste and habits ; 
and alongside of this a large net, attached to a frame, 

|| lay on the ground, but so arranged by pain, that 
a bolt, the net would fly up envelop the 

A hut was sunk in the earth at the end 
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of the ground—the roof being concealed by pine branches 
and other green stuff—and in this the operator could 
stand, with a cord in hand commanding the bolt, and 
through a small aperture watch for the game. Most 
of our favourite birds had names. and could be distin- 
guished by their pipes. ‘ That’s Pietro,’ said the priest. 
‘Bravo, Pietro!’ Poor Pietro trilled his notes, and 
Beppo whistled, several others chimed in, and wo betide 
the luckless bunch of feathers that should come within 
hearing of that siren choir! Presently a few birds would 
fly over the ground; but attracted by the vocal harmony, 
they would wheel round, and drop on to that tempting 
beech hedge, to see what was going on. In a moment 
the priest’s hand was on the cord, up flew the net over 
the poor birds, and our host, like a great black spider, 
stalked out to clutch his prey. The game bagged, the 
net was thrown back, the apparatus readjusted, and 
we all slunk off to await further victims. We took 
larks, becaficos, and numerous other small birds; | 
indeed everything was game that came to the net; and | 
in a few hours they were hissing and sputtering, all in | 
a row, over our kitchen fire. 

The thrush is taken with lime, and is much esteemed 
asa delicacy. The spot selected for this operation is | 
a bit of elevated ground, which is closely planted with | 
shrubs and evergreens. Between these plants, which || 
are not more than eighteen or twenty inches asunder, | 
they place twigs smeared with lime; and in the midst | 
of this plantation a boy is concealed, with two or three | 
cages of decoy birds. Attracted by their noise, some | 
curious thrush visits the place, alights on the fatal twig, 
and is speedily secured by the boy. In this mannera || 
great number of birds are taken, and hardly aday passed | 
without our having a dish of them either at dinner or || 
supper. 

Our reverend friend, with whom we resided at this | 
time, was the youngest of three brothers, the eldest of | 
whom was an advocate, and the second a physician, in 
the beautiful city of Florence. Under such circum- 
stances, it only remained for our host to conform to the 
wishes of his family, and go to the church. 

In person he was tall, and rather handsome; but far 
from meeting the austere priest that we had pictured 
to ourselves, and almost dreaded to encounter, wé found 
him at once the easy, courteous, talkative man of the 
world, or what is commonly termed ‘a jolly good fel- 
low.’ For him ‘the lines had fallen in pleasant places 
—he had a goodly heritage ;’ and with his gun on his 
arm, and his dogs at his heels, his whole time and at- 
tention seemed to be given to sport, and to overlooking 
the extensive and fertile domain which appertained to 
the family. 

During our sojourn with him, he certainly did say 
mass once or twice in the neighbourhood; and, con- 
forming to the rules of the church, he fasted twice in 
the week—an act of self-denial in which we begged to 
join him ; for we very innocently considered that a re- 
past of fish and eggs, various vegetables and omelets, 
salads, and all the delicious fruits of the season, to- 
gether with wine ad libitum, was, after all, a kind of 
mortification of the flesh that was not to be despised. 
We noticed that the only time he permitted his 
usually sweet temper to be ruffled, was when he came 
in contact with his old cook in the matter of some 
dinner grievance. Quietly rising from table on such 
occasions, we could see his brow darken, as he pro- 
ceeded to the kitchen to call the old woman all the | 
hard names he could think of. Being rather deaf, | 
= having been in the family time out of mind, the | 

crone 


that, whatever the rest of the world thought of it, 
in his own kitchen he was not regarded as such. The 


old woman had a quiet and provokingly cool method of 
going about her aia, and she geverally weathered the 
our 


storm well; while on the part of t, he 
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table, took his seat again with most dignified and cle- 
rical composure, and with a degree of serenity depicted 
on his countenance that was delightful to contemplate. 


IT IS POSSIBLE. 


Parvy-CounseLton Strrx had perpetually upon his 
tongue three words that had become to him a kind of 
proverb: ‘It is possible.” It often happened that he 
used them in the reports made by him to the minister 
in full council; and when this occurred, a smile, such as 
is usually given to our neighbours’ weaknesses, played 
upon the lips of his colleagues. 

Privy-Counsellor Stryk, nevertheless, -was held in 
high consideration. The different rulers of the electo- 
rate, in their turn, showed their appreciation of his 
varied information and talent by always employing 
| him, Every one did justice to his ability and tact— 


|| may, perhaps a little overrated them; and Stryk, open, 


| upright, and conscientious, was looked upon as a deep 
and subtle politician, with a penetration and far- 
| sightedness little short of the gift of prophecy. And 
| all this reputation he owed solely to the three words— 
* It is possible.’ 

Often, however, they escaped him almost involun- 
| tarily; yet when they had once escaped him, he thought 
| himself bound to follow up and maintain their conse- 
| quences. Thus this saying exercised the greatest in- 
| fluence upon his opinions, his habits, and all the events 
| of his life. Who could believe it of a man so learned 
| and enlightened? And yet it was not only possible, 

but true. 
| He was himself fully aware of this influence, and yet 
| not only did he remain constant to his three words, but 
he was seriously anxious to impress his only son with 
| the same conviction of their omnipotence. The young 

man, who, like most other young people, thought 
| himself much more clear-sighted than his old father, 
|| considered this as nothing more than a very singular 


mania. 

* This little oddity, my dear father,’ he said, ‘ may be 
excused in you, but my adopting it would be considered 
a mere piece of affectation, a ridiculous copying of 
you.” 

‘It is possible, my dear Frederick,’ said the privy- 


|| counsellor; ‘but you may let laugh those that will, 


|| when you have in these three words the secret of pru- 


|| dence, repose, security, and happiness, Think not that 
|| this maxim became habitual to me by mere chance. I 


| adopted it upon sad experience that led to mature 
| reflection. 1 owe to it all that I have, all that I am. 
| The misfortunes of my youth, and despair, made me 
| first lay hold of it; and once laid hold of, I raised my- 
| self by its help, and reconquered fortune. The little 
| patrimony bequeathed to me by my parents only suf- 
ficed to enable me to subsist while studying at the uni- 
versity; and yet, because I carefully avoided debt, I 
passed for having a comfortable competence, and was 
welcomed into society that would have disdained me, 
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heart, miy second self, and despatched him to Amster. 
* You never before mentioned this friend to me,’ said 
Frederick. 


* It is possible,’ answered the privy-counsellor ; ‘ and 
I will soon tell you why. Alarmed for his health by his 
long delay and total silence, I sacrificed love to friend. 
ship, and tearing myself from my Philippina, while she, 
overcome with grief, was yet fainting in her mother’s 
arms, I set out for Amsterdam. Suffice it to say, I dis. 
covered that my best friend had deceived me, and was | 
by this time in America with the whole of my cousin’ | 
bequest. “It is impossible!” I cried; “ it is impos. 
sible!” But soon I was obliged to say, “It is possible |” 
And I flew back to Philippina, to soothe the feelings 
wounded by the treachery of my friend; and again [ | 
was compelled to say, “It is possible,” when the first / 
greeting on my arrival at home was the announcement | 
that, three days after the letter conveying the tidings of 
my loss, my betrothed had become the bride of another, 
I spare you my agonies. Henceforth I believed every. 
thing possible but good to me; and no matter how 
improbable any suggestion seemed, I replied, “ It is pos- 
sible!” In these three words was embodied my whole | 
system of practical philosophy. I kept continually 
repeating them, till at length they became a comfort in 
sorrow—an antidote to despair. When I said to myself, 
“ Canst thou ever again be happy in this world ?”—my 
lips formed the words, “ It is possible ;” and the eyent | 
justified the almost mechanical hope. I adopted the | 
maxim, and no longer lived in an ideal world peopled } 
either by angels or devils—the youthful heart seldom | 
knows any medium. Henceforth good fortune had no | 
power to intoxicate, for I thought of its instability, and 
said, “It is possible;” and misfortune could neither 


surprise nor wholly depress me, for I was prepared for 


anything. Men in general act in the ordinary, as well 
as the more important concerns of life, upon a sudden 
impulse, for which they can hardly account, and of 
which they are almost unconscious. Take my advice, 
my son, adopt my maxim, were it only to give you the 
power of self-possession, and make you ready either to 
do or to suffer. Repeat it till you have made it your 
own. This at least is possible.’ 

The favourite phrase of our privy-counsellor some- | 
times proved unpropitious; but he was not easily de- 
jected. For instance, one day when the elector presided | 
in person in the council, some debate arose upon the 
late French Revolution of 93; and as the many changes 
were mentioned in the people who once so idolised their 
kings, the elector exclaimed, ‘ The French are the most | 
abominable race on the face of the earth: no other | 
nation could act as they do. Can you fancy my sub- | 
jects ever being seized with such madness—ever abjur- | 
ing their allegiance to their prince? What is your | 
opinion, Stryk ?’ 

The counsellor, just then in a fit of absence, had only | 
half heard what the elector said, and shrugging his | 
shoulders, said mechanically, ‘ It is possible.’ 

The elector turned pale. ‘ What do you mean?’ he 
exclaimed. ‘ Do you think that a day can ever dawn | 
when my subjects will rejoice in my downfall ?’ 

‘It is possible,’ again said the counsellor; but this | 
time he said it advisedly. ‘ Nothing is more uncertain 
than popular opinion; for a people is made up of men, 
who have each an individual interest, which they prefer | 
to that of the prince. Any new order of things begets | 
new hopes. Whatever may be the degree of love, and 
however well deserved, borne by the people to your 
highness, I would not swear that they would not, in new 
circumstances, forget the benefits of their prince, and 
that we might not see the electoral arms broken, to 
give place to the tree of liberty.’ 

The elector turned his back upon him, and Stryk 
was disgraced; while every one cried, ‘ What a fool 
with his “ It is possible!” ’ 

A few after, the victorious 
Rhine; 


French passed the 
elector, with all his court, took to flight. 


—— 
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As he he saw the tree of liberty planted. and 
the armorial bearings of the electorate broken publicly 
by the people. ati 
Stryk being looked upon as a victim to the despotism 
so lately overthrown, was soon installed in the office 
which his talents so well fitted him to fill; and by his 
i tic ability, contributed not a little to the estab- 
lishment of the new order of things; while, notwith- 
standing his natural ardour of character, he never suf- 
fered himself to be carried away by political enthusiasm. 
But attaching himself to no party, he became an object 
of suspicion to all. The Jacobins treated him as a 
concealed royalist, and the royalists as a disguised 
Jacobin. Still he cared not what name they gave him, 
and quietly went on with his official duties. 

One day a commissary of the republic arrived in the 
new department, and was received with the greatest 
honours. All were crowding around him; all eager to 
pay their court ; and some amongst them ventured to 
throw out insinuations against Stryk, and the luke- 
warmness of his republican opinions, The commissary 
made no remark at the time; but one day, at a public 
dinner, at which many toasts went round in honour of 
universal liberty, the rights of nations, and the triumphs 
of the republic, he suddenly turned to Stryk, saying, 
‘I marvel that kings yet dare to resist us, for they do 
but thus accelerate their own ruin. The revolution will 
make the circuit of the globe! What hope is left to 
them? Do they dream of ever again bending the great 
fiation, and bringing back the Bourbons? Fools that 
they are! all Europe must perish first! What think 
you, Citizen Stryk, can a rational man admit that mo- 
parchy can ever be re-established in France ?’ 

‘It is possible,’ said Stryk. 

‘How possible?’ cried the commissary in a voice of 
thunder. ‘ He who doubts of liberty has never loved it. 
It grieves me to see a public functionary holding such 
opinions. Can you state any grounds for them, citizen?’ 

‘It is very possible,’ answered Stryk calmly. ‘ Free 
Athens first became accustomed to Pericles, then to a 
king of Macedon. Rome had at first its Triumvirate, 
then a Cesar, and at length a Nero. England had its 
Commonwealth, bowed before a Cromwell, and recalled 
its king.’ 

‘What are you at with your Romans, your Athe- 
nians, and your English? I hope you do not dream of 
comparing them with the French? But I forgive your 
false views: you have not the honour of being born a 
Frenchman.’ 

The forgiveness was not, however, a complete one, 
for Stryk lost his office, and underwent some persecu- 
|| tion, as an utterer of language not sufficiently respect- 
ful to the republic. 

Some years afterwards, Bonaparte became First Con- 
sul, then consul for ten years, next consul for life, and 
finally emperor and king. Stryk was immediately 
reinstated in his office, as being ostensibly one of thé 
moderate party. He enjoyed more favour and credit 
than ever; his predictions had been again accomplished, 
and he passed for a consummate politician. 


Napoleon changed the face of the world, and disposed 
of crowns at pleasure. Stryk became prime minister 
to one of these new-made kings, and obtained titles and 
honours. No such thing as a republican was to be 
found; all crawled in the dust before the new master. 
It was felt as a stigma to have ever imbibed republican 
opinions; and every one claimed credit for having been 
the only one not carried along by the current, and 
eschewed the shame of having ever been anything but 
a royalist, ’ 

‘I see no shame in it,’ said Stryk; ‘an epidemic 
raged, and you caught the infection. It may appear 
again, and you may be again attacked. It is possible.’ 

* What!’ was the indignant reply; ‘ do you deem us 
60 weak as to be for ever changing?’ 

‘I never forget,’ answered Stryk, ‘the sultan of 
Egypt mentioned by Addison. This sultan was acep- 


= 


tical enough to laugh at an aérial voyage said to be 
performed by Mohammed, in which numberless trans- 
actions took place in so small a space of time, that 
Mohammed, at his return, found his bed still warm, and 
took up an earthen pitcher, thrown down as he was 
carried away, before the water was all spilled. A der- 
vise, who had the reputation of working miracles, 
undertook to cure him of his incredulity; and in pre- 
sence of his whole court, ordered him to plunge his 
head into a tub of water, and draw it up again. The 
sultan obeyed, and plunged his head into the water; 
but on the instant he did so, found himself at the foot 
of a mountain on the sea-shore. Conceive his surprise! 
He execrated the treachery of the dervise; but he was 
obliged to submit to his fate. Some woodcutters near 
directed him to the next town, where, after several 
adventures, he married a woman of great beauty and 
fortune, with whom he lived so many years, as to have 
fourteen children. At her death, he was reduced to get 
his livelihood by plying as a porter. He now heartily 
repented the scepticism of which he believed all these 
misfortunes to be the punishment. In a fit of devotion 
he threw off his clothes for the ablution usual with the 
Mohammedans before prayer, and no sooner raised his 
head after the first plunge, than he found himself before 
the tub, and heard from his whole court that he had 
never stirred, and that all the events that had so troubled 
him had been crowded into the short space of time 
necessary to dip his head into the water and take it out 
again. Gentlemen,’ continued the old privy-counsellor, 
‘ yours is a parallel case with that of the sultan of Egypt. 
If you had been told before the Revolution what you 
would do during its progress, you would never have 
believed it; and now that you have drawn your head 
out of the tub, you remember nothing of what you have | 
thought, done, and experienced in the days of miracles. 

If the Bourbons and the emigrants ever enter France, 
they will look upon the history of the years that have | 
elapsed since 1789 as a delusion, and will find them- | 
selves, like the sultan of Egypt, standing by the side of 

- tub, regarding their years of suffering as a deceitful 

ream.’ 

There was a general laugh. ‘ Well,’ said some, ‘you | 
may not be so much out in your conjecture if they did 
return; but who ever dreams of the poor Bourbons 
being restored? This would indeed belong to an age of 
miracles,’ 

‘Hem! It is possible,’ said Stryk. 

But the Russian campaign was contemplated, and 
one of Napoleon’s generals asked our friend's opinion as 
to its successful issue. The privy-counsellor declined 
answering; and the general, surprised at this reserve, 
said, ‘For my own part, I expect to celebrate the New 
Year in St Petersburg: but you seem to apprehend 
an unhappy issue?’ 

Stryk, as usual, shrugged his shoulders and answered 
‘It is possible.’ 

This answer was not forgotten, and his name was 
soon erased from the treasury list. When the allied 
powers invaded France, and Napoleon’s creations were 
crumbling into ruins on every side, every one said, 
‘ Stryk is a prophet, and has had the fate of all seers.’ 

His disgrace under the government of the usurper, 
as the fallen emperor was now termed, was sufficient 
claim upon the favour of the new legitimate monarch. 
But it was not long before his axiom brought a fresh 
storm upon his head. The monarch giving him one 
day to understand that his adhesion to every succes- 
sive government tended to make his loyalty somewhat 
suspicious, the old man reminded him that his sincerity 
in his own moderate political views was proved by the 
fact, that he had the misfortune to displease when 
each government pressed on too enthusiastically, and 
were not satisfied with his discharge of duty to his 
country, whoever might be the master. ‘The state,’ 
he added, ‘ has always need of the services of its citi- 
zens, and it is their duty to serve it in every cireum- 
stance.’ 


—— 
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‘is the sovereign. Who 
from the state is a rebel in 


is disgrace ; but he was still faithful 

im that had taught him moderation, and at 

distrust eioicomoe When the im- 

changes was upon 

rmly seated, 

possible. They want to go back to 

the Inquisition, to the holy alliances. The cause of 

truth, of civil and religious liberty, is attacked; the 

freedom of the press is assailed. Thus was it in the 

days that produced a Franklin and a Washington—the 

days of the Bastille; thus was it in the time of the 

Fouchés and the Rovigos. The same causes produce 
the same effects. It is possible.’ : 

But his maxim taught moderation to no one but him- 
self; and the three days of 1830 proved its truth, and 
revolutionised the king of France into king of the 
French. 

The oracle appearing no longer necessary to a ruler 
who was in his own person the very type of the vicissi- 
tudes of human life, it ceased. Stryk died. But who 
that has lived to see 1848 can decline to admit, of any- 
thing or everything, ‘ It is possible ?’ 


WHIMSICAL NAMES OF PLACES. 


A PARTICULAR district of Scotland, almost limited to the 
Lothians and their immediate neighbourhood, is remark- 
able for the a occurrence of whimsically-named 
places. One on the borders of Peeblesshire is itself called 
the Whim, the reason being, that it was originally a moss, 
which, lying at an elevation of about 800 feet above the sea, 
seemed a most unsuitable place for a gentleman’s mansion; 
yet the Earl of Islay determining, nevertheless, to rear a 
retreat for himself upon the spot, some one called it a 
whim, and his lordship chose to adopt the joke as an 
appellation for the place in its new form. Not far from 
this spot there is a place called Cauldshouthers; another 
near by bears the name of the Plot; while a third is styled 
Laugh-at-the-Lave (lave meaning the rest); all doubtless 
bearing a like significant reference to some circumstances 
in their history. Names expressive of disadvantageousness 
of situation are abundant. The number of places called 
Cauldeots would have been marrow to the bones of Church- 
hill, had he known them. There is even one called Dead- 
for-cauld, Cauld-backs and Cauld-wa’s are names of farms 
in Fife, where also there is a place called Hunger-’im-out. 
In the same county is a lonely cottage called Warl’s-end, 
and another insignificant place styled Sma’ - allowance. 
Blaw-wearies, too, are not infrequent ; and there is a spot 
in Linlithgowshire called Mount-eerie, a term | expressive of 
lonely dismal feelings. On the other hand, there is no 
want of merry names—a Wanton-wa’s near Musselburgh, 
one in Fife, one near Lauder, another between Bathgate 
and Linlithgow. Canty-hall—as if we were to say cheerful 
hall—is a place near Carberry, the scene of Mary’s rendi- 
tion to her lords. Slocken-drouth, which implies the allay- 
ing of thirst, and dates from long before the days of tec- 
totalism, stands on the old Glasgow road near Edinburgh. 
Blink-bonnie is a farm near the same city. Sometimes the 
appellation conveys the idea of local jokes which prevailed 
at the inauguration of the new locality—as where we have 
a Brisk-fornent near Dechmont Park in West Lothian (for- 
nent meaning opposite in situation, as with ners in a 
dance), or Cidkaaplane on the road from Edinburgh to 
Hamilton, a phrase expressive of one complacently taking 
up a station by himself. We may be very sure, too, when 
we see a seat of Lord Torphichen called Contentilus, that 
there was some merriment connected with its christening. 
In other cases, we may see that the term has sprung from 
some quaint reference to the character or circumstances 
of the builder or first commpont, as in Warsle-t t 
(Straggle through it), and ha-wad-ha’-thought-it, in Fife. 
there is a stic or ironical reference, as 
where we find a near the very crest of the bleak 
Soutra called Mak-him-rich, or in such a case as 
Mill near Ford. In Scotland, whenever a tailor 


county, a littfe retreat built by a ‘writer’ obtained the ap. | 

of Pen-and-ink. In Haud-him-fast, which occurs at 
Cousland lime quarries, we may read some unknown 

incident of past days. And an unsuccessful elopement 


appears very plainly in She’s-ta’en, an out-of-the-way spot | 
in a valley led Horiot’s Cleuch, near Gala-Water. Broad } 
insinuation may be said to rest in Cleek-him-in, the name of | 


two places, one near Niddry, the other in Ormiston paris 


Haddingtonshire; which, by the way, reminds us that 


Scott strangel erted this appellation in his St Ronan’s 
Well, wes beeen it the aoe of an inn kept by one of 
the most —_— virtuous of her sex, and got up some ridi- 
culous descript 

The real meaning obviously is, ‘ Hook-him-in.’? Then there | 
is a height called Glowr-o'er-’em near Linlithgow. 
be remembered that my Lady Glowr-o’er-’em is a formid- 
able character, with a charge of grown daughters, in some 


one of the Waverley novels. ickletellem, a place between || 


Cupar and Newport, in Fife, evidently implies the former 
residence of a miser at the place, as does Scart-thegither, 
another place in the same district. It is difficult to per. | 
ceive any reason why, while such names are abundant in | 
Edinburghshire and some of the adjacent counties, Sel- | 
kirk and Roxburghshires should scarcely present a single | 
example. 


THE GIPSIES’ SONG. 
FROM THE * PRECIOSA’ OF C. M. WEBER. 


In the wood—in the wood ! 
In the fresh green wood ! 
Where echo calls loud— 
In wood and wild where echo calls loud : 
There rings our horn, there shouts our song, 
So bravely the silent forests along— 
Trarah—trarah—trarah ! 


The night—the night ! 
The raven-black night ! 
Up fellows !—watch well ! 
Through the raven-black night watch well! watch well! 
The wolf prowls around—not far from our ground, 
But he rather dislikes the bark of our hound— 
Wow-wow—wow-wow—wow-wow ! 


The world—the world! 
The great wide world ! 
That is our tent! 
The world is our tent ! 
And so on we wander, and shake to our cry 
Woods, valleys, and rocks, and the earth and the sky. 
Halloh—halloh—halloh ! 
M. 8. J. 


SECRETS OF VENTILATION. 

Let the air enter the house freely by a large aperture, like 
a common window, and capable of regulation in the same 
way. Let it enter a stove room, and be there completely 
warmed, then let it pass freely through the whole house, | 
and enter all the apartments either at the doors or by ex- | 
press channels. Take off the used air by the chimney and | 
an 0 fire; or for crowds, provide larger and express | 
openings—there is no more to be done. Houses that we | 
have seen ventilated in this simple, unpretending, unmys- | 
terious manner, are the best ventilated we have ever en- | 
tered. It is too often the fate of the mysterious little pipes, 
funnels, tubes, and valves by which ventilation is uently 
symbolised, rather to indicate ventilation than to effect it. 
—Illustrations of the Theory of Ventilation. 


REMEDY FOR TOOTHACHE. 

A mixture of two parts of the liquid ammonia of com- 
merce with one of some simple tincture is recommended as 
a remedy for toothache, so often uncontrollable. A piece 
of lint is dipped into this mixture, and then introduced 
into the carious tooth, when the nerve is immediately cau- 
terised, and the pain stopped. It is stated to be eminent] 
successful, and in some cases is supposed to act by neut 
ising an acid product in the decayed tooth.— Lancet. 
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ion of a churchman with a crosier as a sign, 
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